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One of the Society's 


Founders Retires 


MONG the charter members and 

sponsors of the California Society 
of Secondary Education, from its in- 
ception nearly twenty years ago, has 
been William F. Ewing. Mr. Ewing, 
along with half a dozen others in the 
State, had the vision, courage, and 
willingness to make financial sacrifices 
to keep the Society functioning. He 
has been a member of the Board of 
Trustees for eighteen years and has 
never been known to miss a meeting. 
During the depths of the depression, 
he was one of the few who signed notes 
at the bank in order that we might have 
sufficient funds to publish the JouRNAL, 
which has long ago established itself as 
the most useful publication in the field 
of secondary education on the Pacific 
Coast. He was one of the first to take 
out a Life Membership; indeed, he 
truly has been a Life Member. 

Just as the retirement of William F. 
Ewing from the superintendency of the 
Oakland Public School System leaves 
a vacancy in the hearts of Oakland 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
all, just so the discontinuance of his 
active participation in the business and 
professional meetings of the Board of 
Trustees of the California Society will 
be a distinct loss, 


Bill Ewing has been known and loved 
by many of us for more than a quarter 
of a century as a teacher, vice-principal, 
principal, assistant superintendent, and 





superintendent, but above all, as a man 
of integrity and honor who practiced 
the Golden Rule in all of his relation- 
ships with his fellow men. Despite his 
many duties he always found time, even 
during the scarcity of gas and the days 
of thin tires, to go by the hospital to 
see a sick friend and co-worker who 
might be there. Surely Mr. Ewing ex- 
emplifies the pronouncement of an early 
European philosopher who held that 
“the road which terminates in the head 
must pass through the heart.” 

Mr. Ewing is a man apart: possess- 
ing a remarkable quality of tact and 
reasonableness which radiates from a 
generous and elevated spirit, and gifted 
with an ease of manner and rare dig- 
nity so difficult to emulate.—L. P. 
Farris, trustee, California Society of 
Secondary Education; principal, Oak- 
land High School. 





A Plea for Acceleration of 
High School Students 


NE of the problems high schools 
have to face immediately if they 
have not done so already is that of ac- 
celeration. This year practically all the 
major colleges and universities have 
been operating on an accelerated pro- 
gram. Now with the advent of the 
18-19-year-old draft and the urgency of 
getting young men as well prepared as 
possible, it looks as if it is almost im- 
perative that high schools also go on 
an accelerated program. 
Some say that it is not for the best 
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interests of the boys and girls to ac- 
celerate them. This may have been true 
two or three years ago when conditions 
were such that no one seemed to have 
a place for our young people when they 
were through with school, but now con- 
ditions have changed. Due to the war, 
both industry and the armed services 
are bidding for these same young men 
and women, even before they have 
finished high school. 


Formerly, also, we could be governed 
primarily by what would be for the best 
interests of the boys or girls. Now, 
however we have to give more thought 
to the welfare of the State and Nation. 
Some may object that this is not demo- 
cratic and smacks of totalitarianism. So 
it may to some extent, but in time of 
war, and particularly at present, such 
procedures seem to be necessary. The 
main thing is that, in so far as possible, 
we be sure to regain our democratic 
ways again when the war is over. At 
present, acceleration in high schools is 
probably actually for the best interests 
of the pupils themselves as well as for 
those of the Nation. 

Many high school pupils, if they are 
to get any college training at all, will 
have to be accelerated in order to enter 
college before they are drafted. Not 
only may this allow some pupils to get 
a few units of college training, but in 
many cases it may permit them to find 
themselves and decide upon a career 
before they are inducted. This will be 
an inducement to them to return to col- 
lege when the war is over. 

Acceleration is important also in the 
case of pupils who do not intend to 
enter college, for it will enable them to 
complete their high school graduation 
and still enter the armed services, indus- 
try, or agriculture at an early age. In 
this way they will be more valuable to 
the Nation in the war effort, particu- 
larly if their schooling has emphasized 
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the courses which we have been told are 
so important—English, mathematics, 
science, drawing, shop, and physical 
education. 


N no case should high school pupils 

be permitted to enter colleges or uni- 
versities before they have received their 
high school diplomas unless some plan 
is formulated whereby they can get col- 
lege credit and high school credit at the 
same time or in some other way receive 
a high school diploma after they enter 
college—the high school diploma might 
be contingent even on their making good 
in college. The possession of a high 
school diploma is so important in after 
life, however, that no pupil should be 
kept from receiving one. 

Since junior colleges and high schools 
both are part of the same secondary 
school system and since acceleration is 
so important at present, selected pupils 
should be permitted to enter junior col- 
lege classes before they have finished 
high school, regardless of age, and be 
permitted to take college work and earn 
their high school diplomas concurrently. 
Pupils who do good work in junior col- 
lege transfer classes should be permitted 
to have their work count toward junior 
certificate requirements even though ad- 
mitted to junior college before they 
finish high school. 

Changes made now to permit greater 
acceleration should be such that they 
can be easily revised when the war is 
over. Conditions may again be such 
that young people will have to be kept 
in school longer. It may be necessary 
then to have an enriched program rather 
than an accelerated one. Industry then 
may say it has no place for young people 
until they are over 20 or until they have 
finished high school and at least two 
years of college—Tnomas L. NELson, 
district superintendent, Kern County 
Union High School and Junior College. 











A Criticism of Our Approach 
To Acceleration 


HERE is nothing especially new, 

of course, in the idea of accelera- 
tion, President Eliot of Harvard was 
an early advocate of admitting abler 
students to the university earlier, and 
the practices of many collegiate insti- 
tutions all along have supported his 
point of view. The University of Chi- 
cago notably has admitted students in 
recent years at earlier than ordinary 
age, and the North Central Associ- 
ation’s Quarterly regularly carries re- 
ports of the deliberations and con- 
clusions of its Commission on Second- 
ary Schools. 

As brought on by the war emergency 
in recent months, however, and as advo- 
cated by the Educational Policies Com- 
mittee, the current urge for acceler- 
ation has taken a considerably different 
turn. And to many this new aspect of 
acceleration seems decidedly unfortu- 
nate and to be founded in large part on 
unclear thinking. 


In the earlier concept of acceleration 
there was invariably the basic idea of 
readiness on the part of the younger, 
abler student for the next step ahead. 
A few more or less uniquely endowed 
youngsters—boys and girls alike—were 
to be specially examined and specially 
admitted to collegiate institutions. And, 
perhaps even more important than that, 
those admitted were to be afforded spe- 
cal programs of study and considerable 
special attention and supervision after 
admission. 


In none of the current plans publicly 
reported and in none of the several con- 
ferences I have attended recently, con- 
ferences called by colleges for dis- 
cussion of this matter, has that concept 
been the basic one underlying the urge 
for acceleration. If one were to put 
into words what seem to be the two 
underlying reasons for the present de- 
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sire for acceleration, they would be: 
(1) impatience with the present rate 
of arriving at the age of 18, and 
(2) alarm at the prospect of even 
poorer junior college as well as college 
and university enrollments in the next 
few years ahead. 

It appears that few California col- 
leges have even given thought to the 
possibility of providing special pro- 


grams of study for students whom they 


propose to admit earlier. On that basis, 
therefore, the recommendation made by 
the high school groups to the University 
of California Committee on Admissions 
was eminently sound. Its provisions 
were as follows: (1) only students 
recommended by high school principals 
should be admitted; (2) only students 
who meet what substantially are exist- 
ing entrance requirements and who 
meet the minimum state high school 
graduation requirements should be ad- 
mitted. For them, acceleration means 
simply doing the usual things at a 
faster than ordinary rate. Only rela- 
tively few students indeed should be 
permitted to do this. And by the terms 
of the agreement, relatively few will be 
able to do so. 


HE whole approach to the problem 

of acceleration has been wrong, it 
seems, when one pauses long enough to 
ponder over it. If the approach could 
have been one of agreeing upon the 
educational goals to be reached and 
then of developing jointly in mutual 
good will a school program that better 
meets those goals, not only would a 
different spirit have dominated the 
meetings held, but a constructive step 
ahead for our California State school 
program would have emerged. 

No one would care to defend the 
present high school program entirely as 
it stands any more than the existing col- 
lege programs as they stand. But to 
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high school people the relative advan- 
tages of finishing four years in high 
school seem much more to be desired 
than those inherent in any plan which 
contemplates merely putting together 
three years of high school plus one 
year of the existing freshman college 
program. 

If one is looking at the needs of the 
armed forces in the emergency, it seems 
hardly necessary to argue the matter 
much. The Government already ap- 
pears to have made its appraisal and 
has announced that it will make its own 
selection of those boys over 18 who 
are to go to college. And precious few 
there will be, too, if present plans are 
carried out. 

In this present consideration of ac- 
celeration, therefore, we see all over 
again what is too much the case in Cali- 
fornia: the struggle of different edu- 
cational levels each to defend what it 
already has. And again the colleges and 
universities are failing to provide the 
leadership they could and should assert 
in solving educational problems in terms 
of the welfare of students instead of 
what is mistakenly thought to be the 
welfare of educational institutions.— 
WILtiAM R. ODELL, associate editor; 
assistant superintendent, Oakland. 





Next Month 


OST people will concede that this 
year’s crops will have to be har- 
vested almost entirely by the boys and 
girls attending our secondary schools. 
This fact offers the schools a great chal- 
lenge, but at the same time it places on 
them a tremendous responsibility. So 
great is the responsibility and so many 
are the problems involved that edu- 
cational and agricultural leaders in Cali- 
fornia have come to the conclusion that 
success can come only through a state- 
wide program. 
One of the first steps in the organi- 
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zation of such a program is the publi- 
cation of a handbook outlining success- 
ful beginnings that already have been 
made and procedures that are recom- 
mended for the future. Such a hand- 
book is to be made available to the 
school people through the medium of a 
symposium in the April issue of the 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EpucarTION. 

Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, who is in 
charge of the State’s harvesting pro- 
gram, is planning the handbook. He 
lists the topics to be covered as the fol- 
lowing: the problem of agricultural 
production; the need for farm labor 
and the supply available; the need for 
workers in the canning and processing 
industries ; the contributions made by 
the schools last year and the probable 
contributions they can make next year; 
proposed legislation to assist in the mo- 
bilization of student labor ; and experi- 
ences gained during the past season in 
putting students to work. 

The handbook, which will be ap- 
proximately forty pages in length, will 
be made available as a reprint if there 
is enough demand for it; or it can be 
secured in its original form as a sym- 
posium included in the April JourNAL. 
In either case the price will be 50 cents 
for a single copy or 35 cents per copy 
in orders of ten or more. Delivery will 
not be guaranteed on orders placed after 
April 10. 

A very significant article in the April 
issue comes from out of State. In it 
Dr. Bruce V. Moore, head of the De- 
partment of Education and Psychology, 
Pennsyvania State College, describes 
the formulas which are being used at 
Penn State to predict student success 
in various college curricula—for a long 
time we have been able to predict col- 
lege achievement with some success, but 
there has been very little reported to 
date in the way of predicting success 
in individual fields of specialization. 


The Victory Corps in Schools 


Of California 


IGHTY California high schools 

had enrolled 17,450 students in 
their Victory Corps by the close of 
February, 1943. Of these eighty high 
schools which have reported details of 
their Victory Corps, fifty-seven have 
organized Air Service Divisions ; sixty- 
nine have community Service Di- 
visions ; forty-eight have Land Service 
Divisions; sixty-two have Production 


q By FRANK B. LINDSAY 


A number of additional high schools 
have reported that while they have not 
completed formal Victory Corps or- 
ganizations, they are going forward 
with instruction in specialized fields 
for military and industrial service. For 
example, 145 California high schools 
reported during February that 6,955 
students were enrolled in preflight aero- 
nautics. And the recent preinduction 


Service Divisions; and forty-four 
have Sea Service Divisions in active 
operation. 


courses urgently desired by the Army 
are being offered increasingly. Among 
them are the following: 116 high 





4 The contribution that the High School Victory Corps is making is well presented 
in the following statement by the author of one of the articles which appears in this 
symposium, Miss Marian L. Wilson, superintendent of the Whittier Union High School: 

“In serving as the representative of the schools of our district in various com- 
munity organizations, I have been able to see how the students of high school age 
can have an actual part in community war activity. By rendering such service, they 
are able to meet an important need, both for the community and for themselves. They 
have become restless under the pressures of war and have felt that much of their 
former activity either had been curtailed or that it was pointless. Even their class- 
room activities seemed to have become purposeless to them when their desire was 
to become actively engaged in fighting the war. in building planes, or in marrying 
a man in uniform. The Victory Corps has helped them see some tangible purpose 
to an already existing school program and has afforded avenues of activity in 
which actual contributions can be made toward the war effort.” 

Because of the importance of the Victory Corps, and because the Victory Corps 
idea is so new that most local programs still are in the formative state, this sym- 
posium is offered. It should be of service to schools which have not yet completed 
their plans for a Victory Corps unit, and it should be equally valuable to other 
schools still on the lookout for new ideas that will make their programs more 
effective. 

Frank B. Lindsay, State director of the Victory Corps in California, opens the 
symposium. Then comes an article describing the country-wide program that has 
been set up in Stanislaus County. This contribution is followed by an account of 
how the high schools of one large city, Los Angeles, are developing the Victory 
Corps idea. The remaining articles of the symposium describe the programs that are 
being organized in individual California schoolsa—high schools, most of them: but 
one, a junior college. 

An out-of-state article from Boulder, Colorado, included in this issue of the 
“Journal” illustrates how the Victory Corps is taking form in other localities. 
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schools have Fundamentals of Shop 
Work in actual operation; 108 schools 
have going courses in Fundamentals of 
Automotive Mechanics ; 96 high schools 
have courses in Fundamentals of Elec- 
tricity; 90 have Fundamentals of 
Radio; and 89 have Fundamentals of 
Machines. 

And these figures by no means tell 
the whole story since many high schools 
have long provided instruction in shop, 
automotive shop, and radio in their 
regular programs of studies. 

Administrators and teachers in Cali- 
fornia high schools realize that thou- 
sands of their present students will 
serve in the armed forces and become 
casualties in this war. They believe 
that the very least they can do for 
these young men is to fit them to give 
a good account of themselves. And so 
schools are arranging their programs 
to help their boys acquire the technical 
training and physical development that 
may enable them to meet the profes- 
sional armies of the Nazis and Japan 
on more nearly equal terms. Schools 
realize that their primary obligation is 
the welfare of their students and of the 
nation in war as in peace. To California 
administrators and teachers the pro- 
gram of the High School Victory Corps 
is an opportunity to continue to do and 
to reémphasize what the high schools 
have been doing effectively for many 
years. 


N a very real sense the High School 

Victory Corps is a means for Cali- 
fornia educators to realize the historic 
objectives of the public high school. 
When the first American high school 
was established in Boston in 1821, the 
school committee reported to the town 
meeting : 

The mode of education now adopted, and the 
branches of knowledge that are taught ...., 


are not sufficiently extensive nor otherwise 
calculated to bring the powers of the mind 
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4q This summary of the activities of 
the Victory Corps in California and 
of the opportunities which the Corps 
offers high schools to accomplish their 
long-term objectives at the same time 
contributing to the war effort is writ- 
ten by the Victory Corps chief for the 
State of California. Mr. Lindsay also, 
of course, is assistant chief of the 
Division of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education. 

Mr. Lindsay planned the symposium 
on the Victory Corps and secured all 
the materials included. 





into operation nor to qualify a youth to fill 
usefully and respectably many of those sta- 
tions, both public and private, in which he 
may be placed. 

Now the leaders of the Army and 
Navy reénforce statements of educators 
to convince the public that an adequate 
program of secondary schooling must 
be maintained for the security of the 
United States. Joining with the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Army and 
Navy insist that high schools must be 
permitted to give every boy and girl 
the basic and specialized training es- 
sential to the discharge of the serious 
responsibilities of democratic citizen- 
ship in civil and military services. The 
High School Victory Corps presents to 
every community in America a school 
program whereby without regimen- 
tation but on a voluntary democratic 
basis an adequate and necessary sec- 
ondary school training may be realized 
for the boys and girls in every neighbor- 
hood. 


The chief of Naval Personnel, Rear 
Admiral Randall Jacobs, on January 15, 
1943, in a letter to the high school edu- 
cators of the Nation emphasized the 
full support extended by the Navy for 
the basic high school program of de- 
veloping the maximum mastery of the 


1 Quoted from Secondary Education, by 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Houghton-Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1927, page 24. 








fundamentals on the part of every 
student : 

....high schools should continue to improve 
instruction in such basic courses as physics, 
mathematics, the other sciences, and English.” 
And again, in the same connection, he 
said: 

The established policy of the Navy Depart- 
ment with regard to high school courses for 
those students who expect to enter naval serv- 
ice is that they should receive sound instruc- 
tion in the basic disciplines, such as mathe- 
matics, physical sciences, English, American 
history, and physical education. 

For high schools to meet their obli- 
gation to help America fulfill its demo- 
cratic destiny in the world, they must 
train their youth to understand the cul- 
ture that America has produced and 
to dedicate all energies to the realization 
of democratic ideals. 


F the High School Victory Corps is 

to be an instrument to enable Cali- 
fornia high schools to achieve their his- 
toric objectives of providing adequate 
and comprehensive education for youth, 
physical fitness must assume its central 
place in the total program of pupil de- 
velopment. Just as the public has not 
always understood hitherto that the tra- 
ditional subjects for college entrance 
are not the most appropriate schooling 
for the majority of the Nation’s boys 
and girls, so it has too largely insisted 
in the past that physical education be 
limited to tutoring exceptional youth 
in extracurricular and semiprofessional 
athletics. 

Alert administrators and teachers can 
employ the High School Victory Corps 
program of physical fitness to correct 
this mistaken impression on the part of 
the general public. Physical education 
is not a special course distinct from the 
total school program for pupil develop- 
ment, suitable only for a select few; nor 
is it a “frill” which can be eliminated 





2 Education for Victory, published by the 
U. S. Office of Education, Vol. 1, No. 23, Febru- 
ary 1, 1943, page 1. 

8 Ibid., page 3. 
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profitably in the interest of economy of 
time and finance. A program of physi- 
cal fitness is as much an integral part 
of the making of an American citizen 
as American history or biology or 
English, 

A comprehensive training in physical 
fitness is the core of any genuine social 
living program. Just as English is de- 
veloped during a period devoted to 
physical education, for example, so is 


' physical education extended through in- 


struction in the sciences or homemaking 
or shop. 


"T essence of the High School 
Victory Corps is that secondary 
schooling is not a hodge-podge of ill- 
assorted courses taken for four years 
during adolescence ; rather is it partici- 
pation in rigorous and thorough train- 
ing in preparation for foreseen and 
definite competence. The High School 
Victory Corps is not another “fad” 
added on an already overburdened cur- 
riculum. It does not result in more 
courses, but better courses intelligently 
prescribed for the individual in the light 
of his abilities. To parents and pupils 
the Victory Corps says not only is hard 
study respectable—it is patriotic! 

The Army, Navy, and Air forces de- 
sire as the contribution of young people 
to the war effort and as their immediate 
participation during their high school 
years that they pursue a program of 
studies focussed on usefulness after 
graduation in the armed forces, in- 
dustrial and agricultural production, 
and civilian services. 

Unless food can be produced, health 
maintained, homes preserved, and 
democratic practices perpetuated and 
improved, the fighting forces cannot 
win this war. Therefore, social studies, 
literature, art, and music—vital for the 
production of patriotic and informed 
Americans—find place in the program 
of the Victory Corps alongside mathe- 
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matics, science, and industrial training. 

In any particular school and com- 
munity the success of the Victory Corps 
rests on intelligent counseling which 
makes explicit to young people not only 
their program of necessary studies, but 
the community services they can render 
consistent with their scheduled school 
subjects. 

Through the existence of an advisory 
committee representing all community 
organizations that serve youth and util- 
ize its services to carry out their pro- 
grams, competition for the time and 
energies of boys and girls can be re- 
duced, and thus united cooperative 
effort will insure maximum achieve- 
ments. It must be made plain that the 
school is not attempting to assume or 
to deny to these youth-serving organi- 
zations the functions they have been 
accustomed to perform for and with 
young people. The school insists only 
on balance between out-of-school ac- 
tivities and in-school training to protect 
youth itself from exploitation and to 
make certain that trainings essential 
for military and civilian services are 
obtained. 


HE High School Victory Corps 

program makes imperative that 
every school faculty review its guid- 
ance services and curriculum. During 
war, schools increasingly must operate 
on a minimum-day schedule and face 
tremendous shortages of skilled per- 
sonnel and of equipment. These ad- 
verse circumstances afford opportunity 
for high schools to attend to their real 
business of teaching. In the past, too 
often, it was hoped to make a whole 
man by having many specialists tinker 
in turn with a youth in separate courses 
of unrelated studies. War helps us to 
realize anew that it is the individual 
person alone who counts for the sur- 
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vival of himself and the Nation, not 
his credits and marks. 

On the developed powers of each 
soldier and citizen rests the fate of the 
Nation. He wins or fails, lives or dies— 
and America with him—not by the 
courses he has taken, but by what he 
knows and can do. And always he must 
make instant decisions in the face of 
fatal and unforeseen perils ; he must im- 
provise; he must act. The Army and 
Navy are cooperating with education to 
effect a unified program of individual 
training. 

The initiative now lies wholly with 
the educational leadership in each local- 
ity. If there are losses in teacher per- 
sonnel in physical education, industrial 
arts, science, and mathematics, then it 
is the responsibility of boards of trus- 
tees and administrators to see that re- 
maining members of their faculties 
spend this summer in intensive prepa- 
ration for new subjects and duties. 
Educators like to say that the schools 
are a primary line of defense for the 
country; then let teachers behave like 
men and women at the front—employ 
all their resources to do the job at hand. 

Is equipment lacking for classroom 
demonstrations? Use the resources of 
the immediate neighborhood. Biology 
can be learned better in the victory gar- 
den and out of garbage cans than with 
slides under microscopes. Chemistry is 
in homes and factories, not test tubes. 
Physics is not in a laboratory, but in 
the weather around one, in the cars and 
radios and percolators at hand, on the 
farm and street, and in the shop around 
the corner. 

The Victory Corps is a reprieve for 
secondary education to enable it to 
prove that it can build men and women 
who make soldiers and workers with 
drive and skill enough to keep the 
United States democratic and free. 








Victory Corps Implements 
Our Philosophy By JOSEPH BURTON VASCHE 


HE High School Victory Corps is 

emerging as a real, functional pro- 
gram of action in the secondary schools 
of Stanislaus County. 

Our local Victory Corps program was 
initiated shortly after the Sacramento 
conference on November 2, which was 
directed by Dr. Rawl I. Griggsby, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the United 
States commissioner of education. 
Actual organization was commenced 
when Mrs. Margaret L. Annear, county 
superintendent of schools, and two 
other Stanislaus representatives at the 
meeting outlined the main features at 
a luncheon session attended by all ad- 
ministrators in the county. 

Interest was high, and the work of 
introducing the Victory Corps program 
was commenced within the several com- 
munities. Response has been good. 
Four high schools already have de- 
veloped active, closely knit units. 

The Modesto High School? Victory 
Corps includes a total gearing of the 
entire school program, with a two-hour 
period every Friday afternoon for Vic- 
tory classes. A cabinet of twenty-five 
students, working with faculty advisers, 
has prepared the framework of the pro- 
gram and is responsible for its oper- 
ation. The students in Victory Corps 
positions are not holding other offices, 
and this means a great increase in op- 
portunities for leadership and service. 


The Turlock Union High School? 
Victory Corps is concentrating its 
efforts on developing strong service di- 
visions in each of the five advanced sec- 
tions of the program, with the objective 





.D.A., 1,787; A. L. Shull, principal. 
D.A., 787; C. F. Perrott, principal. 





4 As the reader of this article will 
observe, the organization of the Vic- 
tory Corps program in the Stanislaus 
County secondary schools has made 
possible a realization of the ideals 
which Mr. Vasché expresses in the 
following statement as to his own 
interest in the program: “The Victory 
Corps is a definite form of organiza- 
tion applied to bring into practice the 
learning, the activities, and the guid- 
ance which so long have figured in 
our philosophy of education. The Vic- 
tory Corps probably is the most for- 
ward step in education of recent 
years. It holds unlimited possibilities 
for the permanent focusing of atten- 
tion on content and activities rich in 
practical life possibilities. The Corps 
idea opens many splendid opportuni- 
ties for making our high schools cen- 
ters of community service activities.” 

Mr. Vasché is director of research 
and curriculum for Stanislaus County. 
As such he has been largely respon- 
sible for guiding the County Victory 
Corps program as it has developed, 
and he has been in charge of the 
radio series described in the accom- 
panying article. Before accepting his 
present position, Mr. Vasché was di- 
rector of curriculum and guidance in 
the Oakdale Joint Union High School. 





that of making the Corps’ contributions 
many and vital both to students and 
to the community. A capable faculty 
member is the administrative head of 
each service division, and he works in 
close codperation with elected student 
aids in the mapping of projects and 
activities. Victory classes have been 
introduced into the regular curriculum, 
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and the school is providing time and 
facilities for development of other 
Corps services. 

Orestimba Union High School, New- 
man,* is focusing faculty-student effort 
on the development of functional Vic- 
tory Corps activity courses, utilizing 
one forty-five-minute period, one after- 
noon of each week, for meetings of 
groups under the various service di- 
visions, A faculty sponsor and student 
officers are responsible for develop- 
ment of each service division. Ore- 
stimba High led Stanislaus County 
High Schools in per capita collection 
of scrap materials in the recent salv- 
age campaign and, as one community 
service activity, forwarded its March 
of Dimes issue of the school news- 
paper, which was dedicated to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and its check for the 
proceeds from the drive directly to the 
White House. 

The Denair Unified High School * 
Victory Corps represents school-wide, 
faculty-student unity, with emphasis on 
the Production and Community Serv- 
ice Divisions of the program. One staff 
member is serving as counselor for each 
service field, while student committees 
discharge various activity functions. 
Denair is contributing heavily to the 
Junior Red Cross, and the needs of 
this agency provide a major share of 
the Victory Corps work this year. 

While Ceres Union High School,* 
Oakdale Joint Union High School,® 
Patterson Union High School,’ and 
Hughson Union High School,*® have not 
organized definite Victory Corps units 
up to the present time (February 1, 
1943), each of these schools is achiev- 
ing the basic objectives through entire 
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school programs focused on the war 
effort. 


ERTAIN wholesome High School 
Victory Corps policies and pro- 
cedures have been developed by Stanis- 
laus County Schools, including these: 
The eight high school principals and 
members of the staff of the county 
superintendent of schools meet regu- 
larly as a group and work codperatively 
on the problems related to the gearing 
of the secondary schools to the needs 
of the war emergency and to postwar 
planning. The Victory Corps has been 
a topic of growing interest at winter 
meetings this year, 

The Victory Corps has been studied, 
first, as a war-time program, providing 
a centralization of victory projects and 
services, and, second, as a continuing, 
functional, permanent curriculum-guid- 
ance program, rich in opportunities for 
student leadership in all types of school 
and community services. 

Important aspects of the Victory 
Corps have been the subject of recent 
in-service workshops and institutes, in- 
cluding the ones devoted to science, 
mathematics, gardening, homemaking, 
preflight aeronautics, air-age education, 
art, physical fitness, secondary educa- 
tion in the fight for victory, and radio. 

Every high school newspaper in 
Stanislaus County has stressed Victory 
Corps organization and activities in 
issues of recent months, and through 
this medium both students and parents 
have been kept informed of the pro- 
gram. The Superintendent’s Bulletin of 
the Stanislaus County Schools has in- 
cluded much general information, and 
this has made all teachers familiar with 
the Victory Corps. 

The Stanislaus County Social Studies 
Curriculum Committee has selected the 
problem of Democracy as its main topic 
for professional study. The group is 
at work developing bibliographical and 



































unit materials suitable for inclusion in 
regular social studies courses. A com- 
prehensive survey of activities is under 
way at the present time, and it is hoped 
that definite suggestions may be offered 
all teachers so they can provide for 
democratic living to be learned through 
guided, purposeful doing. The County 
Office has encouraged vitalized class- 
room study of current problems, and 
definite suggestions and materials have 
been developed to make this a county- 
wide reality. Victory Corps services are 
basic to all thinking and to all planning 
of the Social Studies groups. 


URRICULAR modifications have 

been made in all high schools of 
Stanislaus County to enrich the func- 
tioning of the Victory Corps. 

The program of studies at Ceres 
Union High School is a good example. 
Courses in Preflight Science and in Ele- 
mentary Aeronautics are offered as 
basic training for air service programs, 
At the dual suggestion of the U. S. 
Office of Education and the War De- 
partment, Ceres completely revised its 
offerings. With the start of the second 
semester, every upper division boy in 
school was reprogrammed, with stress 
being laid on the fundamentals courses 
in shopwork, in machines, in electricity, 
in automotive mechanics, and in radio. 

A typical junior or senior boy’s day 
at Ceres includes three periods of 
preinduction courses (one period of 
preflight science and two of radio), 
second-year algebra, physics, and physi- 
cal education. 

Guidance aspects of such training are 
basic, and extreme care is made to keep 
every detail of the Ceres program up 
to the minute, as it relates to trends of 
the military and naval departments and 
to the local selective service board. Offi- 
cial Victory Certificates will be pro- 
vided students who successfully com- 
plete work in the preinduction courses. 
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Turlock High is offering a course in 
Fundamentals of Radio for girls. The 
course aims at presenting basic essen- 
tials useful in war-time occupations. 

Forty-five junior and senior boys at 
Turlock High are members of a de- 
tached unit of the California State 
Guard and are receiving excellent pre- 
military training from this affiliation. 
The unit meets regularly one night a 
week in the community armory, which 


is headquarters for the State Guard in 


the northern San Joaquin valley. Drill 
provided in the Turlock Victory Corps 
is given by, and with full approval of, 
military authorities. 


Physical education in all high schools 
has been modified to meet war demands. 
Modesto and Turlock high school de- 
partment heads attended the St. Mary’s 
Pre-Flight School for coaches during 
the summer of 1942 and brought back 
many ideas which now are being prac- 
ticed. During cold weather, ten-minute 
toughening exercises are given, fol- 
lowed by basic athletic activities en- 
gaged in by all boy students. There is 
sound organization with military drill, 
boxing, preflight football, and other 
activities emphasizing personal contact. 
Turlock has constructed an obstacle 
course, and this is used by all activity 
classes. 

Oakdale Joint Union High School is 
offering War Science, a physics-chemis- 
try course, designed to prepare junior 
and senior students definitely for mili- 
tary and industrial service. The entire 
mathematics program at Oakdale has 
been revised and enriched to meet the 
demands of the war effort. Community 
and production services at this school 
have been unlimited, with one out- 
standing contribution being the faculty- 
student harvest work in the tomato 
fields until mid-November. Teachers 
and pupils, serving in equal numbers 
on curriculum, scholarship, citizenship, 
and activities committees, determine im- 
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portant school procedures and school 
policies. 

Patterson Union High School offers 
Preflight Aeronautics as a daily course, 
open to both boys and girls, and taught 
during the regular noon period. At 
Hughson High, concentration has been 
placed on first aid, with every student 
provided a standard course. Hughson, 
likewise, has introduced preflight sci- 
ence into existing mathematics and 
physics courses. 

The Denair Union High School Vic- 
tory Corps has been making plans for 
a community-wide Conservation Day, 
March 12. On this date, students and 
faculty members banded together to 
clean up vacant lots in the town and to 
plant flowers and shrubs at locations 
throughout the residential area. 

Members of the Victory Corps in all 
Stanislaus County high schools, as one 
community service, were encouraged 
to assist teachers and rationing board 
members on the recent registration for 
War Ration Book 2. Assistance in- 
cluded serving as hostesses and ushers, 
arranging and decorating rooms, an- 
swering questions, running errands, 
answering telephone calls, and provid- 
ing clerical help. 

Home food production for victory 
has been one of the major interests of 
all Stanislaus County high schools. It 
is expected that all schools will organize 
student groups again in 1943 to serve 
in the extensive harvest and processing 
work which makes Stanislaus County 
one of the nation’s all-round agricul- 
tural leaders. 

Victory Gardening was accepted as 
a definite educational need nearly two 
years ago, and in the fall of 1942, as 
part of the in-service training program 
for teachers, Stanislaus County Schools 
offered a Workshop in Gardening. 
Here, teachers actually learned how to 
garden by gardening, with instruction 
provided by agriculture teachers. Sub- 
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sequently, the movement has gained mo- 
mentum, and every school, every stu- 
dent group, and every farmer is close 
to the food picture. 

Early in March, as part of the Stanis- 
laus County Food for Victory Program, 
a Refresher Course in Home Food 
Preservation was offered high school 
homemaking teachers, and they in turn 
will present courses in their own schools 
to both students and housewives on 
canning, pressure cooking, dehydration, 
and so on. 

Virtually every Stanislaus County 
high school is providing short-term 
courses for both boys and girls in food 
production and food preservation. In 
these areas lie some of the greatest serv- 
ices which the Victory Corps can render 
to the nation in war time. 

Homemaking departments of the sev- 
eral high schools, in addition to provid- 
ing the usual skills courses, are now 
offering child care training courses, de- 
signed to prepare girls for leadership 
responsibilities in the day nurseries con- 
templated for various sections of the 
county under provisions of the Lanham 
Act. 


S one Victory service, student 
groups from the nine secondary 
schools of Stanislaus County are pre- 
senting regular weekly civilian defense 
broadcasts over Radio Station KTRB, 
Modesto, every Friday afternoon, at 
5 o'clock. 

The broadcast series follows the 
theme, “The Defense of Our Com- 
munities,” and is sponsored jointly by 
Stanislaus County Schools and by the 
Stanislaus County Civilian Defense 
Council. 

Each quarter-hour broadcast is de- 
voted to one pertinent defense demand, 
with scripts prepared as regular whole- 
some classroom projects under capable 
faculty guidance, and with full assist- 
ance by the director of the series. The 








aim in every program is to present in 
interesting and appealing style the in- 
formation which the defense council 
wishes to have emphasized and, at the 
same time, to weave into the script 
explanations and summaries of the indi- 
vidual school’s own activities and ac- 
complishments related to the war de- 
mands. 

While the broadcasts require time in 
preparation, administrators, teachers, 
and students are unanimous in their be- 
lief that the projects do possess un- 
limited educational values, and they 
have been most generous in their active 
support of the series. The Defense 
Council and the general public have 
lauded the schools’ contributions, and 
this reaction has reassured the Victory 
Corps that it is rendering a vital com- 
munity service. 

Topics for the fall broadcast series 
were as follows: Salvage for American 
Good; Dimout Regulations; Mileage 
Rationing for Victory ; Home Defenses 
Against War Gas; a Real Foe, the 
U. S. B.; Oakdale High in War Time; 
Health as a Defense Problem; First 
Aid and Accident Prevention; Fire 
Prevention for our Protection; Maxi- 
mum Price Ceiling; Nutrition for You 
and Me. 

The winter broadcast schedule was as 
follows: Buying in War Time (con- 
sumer problems); Training for Real 
Service (preinduction courses) ; Food 
for Victory (home food production) ; 
Modesto Junior College in War Time; 
Rationing, Point by Point (food ration- 
ing) ; Eating in War Time (food con- 
sumption) ; What Can I Do? (civilian 
defense organization); For a Strong 
Home Front (defense publications) ; 
Save-Serve-Conserve for Victory (con- 
servation). 

The spring series is to cover the fol- 
lowing: An Educational Program for 
Victory; Silence Serves America (the 
danger of loose talk); Friends of All 
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Farmers (Agriculture Extension serv- 
ice); Morale for Victory (recreation 
at Hammond Hospital) ; a Sure Thing 
(first aid emergency treatment) ; Our 
Victory Corps; Eyes Aloft, Neighbors 
(aircraft observation) ; How We Will 
Help (harvest work and other jobs) ; 
Foods for America (home preser- 
vation ). 

“Modesto Junior College in War 
Time” is another regular victory serv- 
ice broadcast, heard every Wednesday 
and every Friday morning at 11:45 
over Radio Station KTRB. Students 
and faculty members are heard on these 
informative programs, which present 
interpretative stories and discussions of 
college departments and college activi- 
ties. These programs are important in 
the coordination of high school and 
junior college work in Stanislaus 
County. All high schools are encour- 
aged to listen to the Junior College 
broadcasts, which they do whenever it 
is practicable, 

Agriculture and homemaking teach- 
ers of Stanislaus County are heard on 
“The Garden Spot.” Radio Station 
KTRB, every Monday at 7:45 p. m. 
They participate in informal, instruc- 
tive broadcasts dealing with all aspects 
of home food production for victory. 
Individual teachers appear as guests in 
discussions based on their own indi- 
vidual special fields,i.e., victory garden- 
ing, chicken and rabbit raising, nu- 
trition, preservation, and so on. 


1 ptarnimgerstey County Schools rec- 
ognize the important contributions 
which the school library and the public 
library can make to the Victory Corps. 
A wide array of background materials 
must be collected and arranged so that 
it is easily accessible to all students and 
to all teachers. 

The Stanislaus County Schools, The 
Stanislaus County Free Library, the 
various community branch libraries, and 
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the individual school libraries, all work 
closely together to make books and 
magazines important to every student. 
It is essential that resources and facili- 
ties of all libraries be codrdinated so 
that materials necessary for the Victory 
Corps may be obtained and used to ad- 
vantage. 

Good published materials are a big 
need—an essential—in Victory Corps 
sponsorship. The County Office serves 
as a clearing house for new publi- 
cations; obtains and distributes copies 
of the best new materials to all schools ; 
prepares bibliographies and sample 
units for teacher, library, and student 
use; schedules and routes motion pic- 
tures, slides, records, and transcriptions. 

Certain sources should prove helpful 
to the librarian in collecting materials: 


“Sources of Free and Inexpensive War 
Materials,” American Library Association 
Bulletin, January, 1943, pp. 21-24. 

Victory Corps Aids for School Adminis- 
trators, now in preparation by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Education for Victory, official bi-weekly 
publication of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Education for Victory in its Janu- 
ary 15, 1943, issue offered the best 
practical list of Victory Corps materials 
yet to appear. 

Additional Victory Corps services of 
Stanislaus County librarians include: 

1. Assisting class discussion and 
forum groups. 

2. Organizing and training volunteer 
library workers. 

3. Arranging displays of pertinent 
materials. 

4. Participating in the work of com- 
mittees. 

5. Directing Victory Book cam- 


paigns. 
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6. Cooperating with all other school 
and community welfare campaigns and 
programs. 


eet ORAL guidance pro- 
gram is a first essential to the de- 
velopment of a Victory Corps. Ad- 
ministrators and key faculty members 
throughout Stanislaus County have 
worked cooperatively (through meet- 
ings and through services of the County 
Office) on basic aspects of Victory 
Guidance, including the collection of 
information and materials for use in 
group guidance and in individual pupil 
counseling, on the multitude of prob- 
lems brought on by the war, and on 
the development of approaches and 
techniques to make the entire program 
a working one. 

One final, permanent outcome of this 
trend is the development of a well- 
coordinated guidance program, com- 
mencing in the elementary grades and 
continuing through the junior college, 
with work on a streamlined cumulative 
record system an immediate county- 
wide project. 


HE Victory Corps is the American 

ideal in action. It is a belief in Edu- 
cation and in Democracy, converted 
into terms of real, functional, everyday 
“things to do.” 

The Victory Corps is curricular. It 
is guidance! It is secondary education 
as it should be—at its best, geared to 
the interests and to the needs of the 
present and of the future! 

The Victory Corps is a challenge to 
every high school that would serve the 
nation in time of war. 


Nation’s Junior Colleges Hold Their Own 
In spite of unusual losses due to wartime closing of several institutions, the 
junior colleges of the country have held their own in numbers and have increased 
their services to the youth of the country, according to data appearing in the 
Junior College Directory 1943, just published by the American Association of 


Junior Colleges. 
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For Victory 


HE Los Angeles City School Sys- 

tem opened the 1942-43 school 
year with the major objective total par- 
ticipation in activities and services con- 
tributing to the war effort. Although 
our schools have not followed in detail 
the organization as outlined by the High 
School Victory Corps, all schools—ele- 
mentary, junior high school, senior high 
school, junior college, trade, and spe- 
cial—have followed the purpose and 
idea in activities, work, service, and 
spirit. 

Some of our senior high schools have 
accepted the Victory Corps idea and 
have followed closely the suggested plan 
of organization with insignia, sponsors, 
and program of activities as suggested 
in the publications sent out from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The majority of our high schools, 
however, have regeared and redirected 
their curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in keeping with the war-time 
program. 

During the year preceding Pearl 
Harbor and the “declaration of war,” 
our schools were stressing national 
unity, the American Sphere, and a 
wholesome spirit and morale. Defense 
was the theme of all activities within 
the school. 

Then—Pearl Harbor. The setting 
was changed from defense to offense. 
No longer were we concerned with 
passive or defensive attitudes and ac- 
tions. The schools, the pupils, the 
faculty, and the community went into 
action. 

Attitudes changed. Not always over- 
night, but with varying degrees as con- 
ditioned by factors in each locality and 





A City Organizes a Program 





4 By MAURICE G. BLAIR 





q Two facts of importance appear to 
the reader of this article. In the first 
place, the City of Los Angeles has 
not imposed a unified program on 
all its high schools. Each school has 
been left free to adapt the Victory 
Corps objectives and organization to 
its own local situation—in fact, has 
been left free to reject the Corps en- 
tirely if already organized in some 
other manner to accomplish the same 
purposes. The second significant 
point to be learned from this article 
is that long before the Victory Corps 
idea was announced Los Angeles 
schools already had engaged in all- 
out participation in activities and 
services contributing to the war effort. 
Mr. Blair, who has written other 
articles for the “Journal” during the 
past year or so to describe war-time 
activities in Los Angeles schools, is 
acting head supervisor of the Cur- 
riculum Section. Prior to this year he 
has been principal of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Senior High School. 





in each school. Some schools took hold 
more rapidly than others, but today re- 
sponse and returns are most gratifying. 


POLLOWING is a brief description 

of the program as it has developed 
during the first months of the war: 

First. The superintendent’s central 
staff has been reorganized so that it can 
function to the best advantage during 
the emergency. Committees for areas 
and sections codrdinate and direct war 
activities on all grade levels. 

Second. The program in each sub- 
ject and in each subject field has been 
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geared to the eight war-time objectives 

that we have accepted: 

. Health and Physical Fitness. 

. Military and Industrial Training. 

. Conservation. 

. Civilian Defense and Community 
Service. 

. Morale and Unity. 

. World Affairs. 

. Air-Mindedness. 

. Consumer Guidance. 


> Why 


ONAW 


Third. Military and vocational guid- 
ance became a definite function and re- 
sponsibility in each senior high school. 
All available information on needs and 
requirements for military or industrial 
participation is available to students. 

Fourth, Preinduction courses for 
girls as well as boys became a part of 
the school program. Classes are offered 
within the curriculum or as extra vic- 
tory classes where needs and interests 
demand. 


Many opportunities are offered: 
Aeronautics; Aircraft Drafting; Air- 
plane Models ; Blueprint Reading ; Child 
Care; Civilian Defense; Consumer 
Education in War Time; Dental and 
Doctor Assistants; Dietetics; English 
(review) ; First Aid ; Geography ( glob- 
al) ; Geopolitics; Handwriting Im- 
provements; Home Nursing; Labora- 
tory Technique ; Maps, Charts, Graphs ; 
Mathematics Fundamentals, Physics, 
and Chemistry; Navy; Nurse’s Aide 
Training; Photography; Poster War 
Effort; Printing; Reading Improve- 
ment; Sewing and Knitting; Shop— 
Wood, Metal, Mechanics; Signal 
Corps—Radio and Code; Spanish and 
Portuguese ; Spelling; Typing; USO; 
Victory Gardens ; Electricity ; Tracing ; 
Latin America; Occupations; Survey- 
ing; Mapping and Engineering Prob- 
lems; Shorthand; Canteen; Conversa- 
tional French ; Conversational Spanish. 


Fifth. Civilian Defense activities, 
first aid, nursing, Red Cross, air-raid 
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drills, canteen, USO, and other war- 
time school and community services 
were organized in the elementary, 
junior and senior high, junior college, 
and trade schools. Schools codperated 
100 per cent with the Civilian Defense 
program in the local section. 


Sixth. Save, Serve, and Conserve 
were the basis, not only for bonds, 
stamps, and thrifts in a monetary sense 
but became the byword for conservation 
of materials, of effort, of time, and of 
all our resources. Minuteman flags have 
been awarded to many of our schools, 
and the goal of 100 per cent soon will 
be reached. 

Seventh. Production, processing, and 
preserving of commodities of use has 
been and is one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of our Victory Program. Stock, 
hogs, cattle, chickens, rabbits, ducks, 
et cetera—these sources have produced 
tons of meat for use of families and 
school cafeterias. Sixty-five boys raised 
hogs which produced ten tons of pork 
for the market ; 2,000 baby chickens a 
week are being incubated in one school ; 
100 dozen eggs a week are produced 
in another school. 

Hundreds of pounds of vegetables 
and fruits have been grown in victory 
gardens in the city as well as in the 
country. Here again families and 
schools have profited by the production 
of these most needed commodities to 
supplement the shortages due to the 
war conditions. Victory gardens have 
been grown by 85 per cent of our 
schools ; one school is growing 500 vic- 
tory gardens; in all of the schools there 
are some 5,200 victory gardens. The 
weekly “farmers’ market” in one junior 
high school has been totaling an aver- 
age of $25 each Friday. 

Eighth. Victory Squads for harvest 
work were organized last summer and 
fall in many schools, and they assisted 
greatly in the harvesting of oranges, 
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lemons, walnuts, tomatoes, beets, and 
other fruits and vegetables. Some crews 
of youth harvesters worked in the har- 
vest 150 to 200 miles away from home, 
under the supervision and leadership of 
school representatives. 


AMILTON High School was one 

of the first of our schools to organ- 
ize on the High School Victory Corps 
basis. They have printed a special pam- 
phlet in miniature style, which outlines 
the plan and procedures as adapted for 
that particular school. The John H. 


Francis Polytechnic High School or- 
ganized its local Corps soon after. They 
published a special edition of their 
school paper to describe the program 
and requirements. Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
Jefferson, Venice High Schools, and 
others have developed programs along 
somewhat similar lines. 

All Los Angeles City schools—not 
only high schools—are, to all intents 
and purposes, participants in the High 
School Victory Corps. In spirit and 
ideals we have regeared and redirected 
our program for service and for victory. 


“Airlanes to English”: A Review 


Airlanes to English (by Holland D. Roberts, Helen Fox Rachford, and 
Elizabeth Goudy, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942; price, $1.72; 501 
pages) is packed with such meaningful activities as problems of everyday con- 
versation, improving telephone manners and habits, writing and giving class 
reports, learning to use the right word in the right place, and organizing and 
conducting panel discussions. The strength of this textbook for English and 
speech classes is that it meets realistically the language needs of junior and senior 
high school boys and girls. 

The material of the text provides for individual differences of the students by 
offering a variety of classroom experiences. An unusual feature of the book is 
that there arc specific suggestions so that each student can set up his own standards 
for improvement. Frequent charts and checklists measure individual and group 
progress in communication—listening, speaking, reading, writing—both in and 
out of school. 

The authors realize the importance of radio to modern young people who 
listen to broadcasts two and one-half times more than they read and spend from 
six to seven hours at the loudspeaker for every hour they spend in motion picture 
theaters. Guiding this natural interest in radio, learning how to listen, and under- 
standing radio as a technological and a social force in American life provide the 
motivation for large units of the written and oral work. The content is pre- 
sented in a lively, informal, and direct style easily understandable to both teachers 
and students. The volume has been enriched with examples of student writing 
from high school English classes, indicating that the authors know boys and girls 
and that the material was developed in the classroom. Equally commendable are 
the radio techniques which have been checked by professional broadcasters. The 
practices suggested are those used in commercial radio studios. 

Although the selection of material is modern and refreshing, there are the 
traditional favorites such as Tom Sawyer and The Diamond Necklace rewritten 
for radio production. The book was designed for English classes, but its flexi- 
bility in subject matter and treatment make this book appropriate for a range of 
subjects—English, orientation, speech, drama, and the radio units in social studies 
classes from ninth through twelfth grades. 

Airlanes to English is a pioneer in the language arts field as well as in radio 
education and sets a high standard in modern textbooks.—C. C. TriLLINGHAM, 
superintendent, Los Angeles County Schools. 








Every Placer Student Signs 
ForVictory Corps 4s sarow &. cuastam 


ACH succeeding day of the war 

brings us to a fuller realization 
that our country faces the most difficult 
struggle in its entire history. Our na- 
tional leaders have pointed out that it 
is a struggle that cannot be won by a 
professional army on a far-off battle- 
field. Armies are not enough in modern, 
scientific, mechanized warfare. Today’s 
struggle is a total war and involves 
every man, woman, and child in our 
nation. 

The millions of young people in the 
secondary schools of America will have 
one of the most vital parts to play in 
bringing about a final victory. They 
form a most important potential source 
of trained manpower. In order to util- 
ize this manpower to the optimum it is 
necessary that the schools of the nation 
gear their educational programs to the 
war effort for both the armed forces 
and the production services. 

Realizing the extreme necessity of 
conserving precious time in placing its 
curriculum and guidance program on a 
war footing, the officials of the Placer 
Union High School and Junior College 
have selected a modification of the High 
School Victory Corps as the medium 
through which to operate. 


6 pees plan was discussed first in a 
general council of high school and 
junior college administrators who 
evolved the salient principles. It was 
then taken to the Board of Trustees, 
where it received full approval, after 
which it became the object of a num- 
ber of discussions by the High School 
Curriculum Committee, a regular com- 
mittee of the school composed of six 
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4 Two phases of the Placer Victory 
Corps program are of particular in- 
terest: (1) the fact that although cer- 
tain activities were set up for students 
not wishing to enroll in the Victory 
Corps divisions, there was no need 
for the alternative program, for the 
enrollment was 100 per cent, and (2) 
the Production Service and the Com- 
munity Service Divisions established 
in the branch high school at the 
Weimar Sanatorium—the Weimar 
Sanatorium is an institution estab- 
lished by fourteen counties in Cali- 
fornia as for tubercular patients. Spe- 
cial mention probably should be 
made of the fact that both the Junior 
College and the High School at Placer 
participate in the Victory Corps. 

Mr. Chastain is district superin- 
tendent of the Placer Union High 
School and Junior College, located at 
Auburn. Before coming to Auburn he 
was district superintendent of the 
Oakdale Joint Union High School and, 
before that, principal of the LeGrand 
Union Junior-Senior High School. He 
has taught on the summer session 
faculty at the University of California 
for the past two years. 





faculty members and six pupils. Frank 
Lindsay, director of the Victory Corps 
for the State of California, met with 
this committee and aided materially in 
its efforts to apply the national program 
to local needs. 

Following the work of the Curricu- 
lum Committee, the rather detailed plan 
of organization was presented to the 
combined faculties of the high school 
and junior college, at which time fur- 
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ther suggestions for improvement and 
criticisms were invited. 

In order to take advantage of lay 
opinion and counsel, a Community 
Advisory Committee was appointed, 
consisting of the following officers of 
defense and citizen organizations: 
president, Placer County Defense Coun- 
cil; president, Local Red Cross Chap- 
ter; director, United Service Organi- 
zations ; commander, American Legion ; 
chairman, County Bond Sales Com- 
mittee; chief county air raid warden; 
commanding officer, local army camp; 
chairman, American Women’s Volun- 
tary Services; chief airplane spotter ; 
mayor, City of Auburn; presidents, 
Lions and Rotary Clubs; and presi- 
dent of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Placer County. This 
committee met, and its members were 
most enthusiastic in endorsing the plan 
and offering suggestions for codper- 
ation with community services now in 
operation. The Community Advisory 
Committee has been largely responsible 
for informing and selling the public on 
the new program. 

Not until detailed plans were at hand 
was the project presented to the stu- 
dents, who, instantly and unanimously, 
recognized the Victory Corps as a 
genuine opportunity for significant war 
service and training. 


HE general outline of the High 

School Victory Corps program, as 
sponsored by the Federal Security 
Agency and the United States Office 
of Education, is used in the Placer or- 
ganization. An Executive Committee, 
comprising four faculty members and 
four students, decide upon policies and 
procedures, and a director administers 
these policies. Each of the five special 
divisions of the Corps—Air Service, 
Land Service, Sea Service, Production 
Service, and Community Service—are 
under the direction of a division com- 


mander from the faculty and a student 
lieutenant commander, who take charge 
of enrollments, the periodic special di- 
vision meetings (featuring lectures, mo- 
tion pictures, demonstrations), and the 
performance of community services ap- 
propriate to the group. 

In order to bring the curriculum of 
the two schools into immediate harmony 
with the new plan and to make it possi- 
ble for students to meet the require- 
ments for membership in the general 
and special divisions, an immediate cur- 
riculum reconstruction has been inaugu- 
rated, providing us with, namely, the 
Victory Period and the Victory Courses. 
The Victory Period is an extra 45- 
minute period each day of the week 
which has been formed by shorten- 
ing the previous six periods and by 
lengthening the school day to a small 
extent. During this period, a number 
of Victory Courses have been organ- 
ized, to run for an eight-week interval. 

During the school year 1942-43, three 
such groups of Victory Courses will be 
offered. These courses, selected to sup- 
plement rather than to supersede the 
regular courses of the schools, are de- 
signed to give high school seniors and 
junior college sophomores vital in- 
formation concerning war-time organi- 
zations, the armed forces, production 
employment opportunities, et cetera ; to 
give college preparatory students a 
chance to take courses which better fit 
them for war production or actual fight- 
ing service; and to present important 
war information not given in any for- 
mer course to students, beginning at 
once. 

A special guidance service, desig- 
nated the Aptitude Analysis Labora- 
tory, has been organized to vitalize 
the regular guidance program of the 
schools. Batteries of mental, achieve- 
ment, and aptitude tests are used where 
they are needed to supplement the infor- 
mation now in individual pupil folders. 
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No pupil may be admitted into a special 
division of the Victory Course unless 
first he has satisfied members of the 
Laboratory that he has given serious 
consideration to his abilities, achieve- 
ments, and potentialities as they fit into 
the war effort. Attention is given to 
the long-term life aims of the pupil 
and their reconciliation with his more 
immediate opportunities for national 
service. 


HE first series of Victory Courses, 

Group A, comprising thirty-four in 
all, has just been completed at the pres- 
ent writing. Two other groups, B and 
C, will be presented during the first and 
second eight-week periods, respectively, 
of the spring semester of 1943. Victory 
Courses are graded the same as regu- 
lar courses and carry the same amount 
of credit in proportion to class time 
involved, although no homework is 
required. 

A Service Squadron was organized 
to accommodate those pupils who did 
not sign up voluntarily for a Victory 
Course. Plans were made for this 
group to cooperate with community de- 
fense organizations such as the Red 
Cross, USO, AWVS, et cetera, in 
rendering such services during the Vic- 
tory Period as could be done within the 
school environment ; however, the Vic- 
tory Course sign-up for Group A was 
100 per cent, thus negating the Serv- 
ice Squadron program during the first 
period. 

The method of selection of the Vic- 
tory Courses to be offered in Group A 
included a tabulation of faculty prefer- 
ence to teach certain courses, a student 
designation of choice, and a fusion of 
the options of both groups into a final 
list of courses. 

Victory Courses offered during the 
first eight-week period were as follows: 


Aeronautics (Identification) —A spotters’ 
course for beginners. 
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Aeronautics (Meteorology) —Basic prin- 
ciples. 

Airplane Models—Construction of scale mod- 
els for Army and Navy. 

Blueprints—Making and reading blueprints. 

Boxing — Self-defense for enlisted reserve 
men. 

Camouflage and War Posters—Art in the war 
effort. 

Child Care—Training in care of infants. 

Code Communication — Morse code sending 
and receiving. 

Dramatics — Skits and stunts for drives, 
camps, et cetera. 

Electricity, Home—Home repair of electrical 
appliances. 

Filing—Preparation for industrial and de- 
fense office workers. 

Fire Fighting—Principles of fighting forest 
fires. 

First Aid— Classes for beginners and ad- 
vanced students. 

Geography (War)—Location and character- 
istics of war zones. 

German (Beginners)—Conversational, “sol- 
dier” German. 

Journalism — Publication of Victory Corps 
paper. 

Machine Shop (girls) —Terminology and ac 
quaintance with machines. 

Marksmanship—For Junior College Enlisted 
Reserve men. 

Mathematics—a refresher course for seniors 
and junior college sophomores. 

Mimeographing—Cutting stencils and operat- 
ing machines. 

Music (Service)—For morale-building pur- 
poses. 

Navigation—Elementary principles of air and 
marine navigation. 

Photography—Principles as applied to war. 


Preinduction—Armed force orientation. Re- 
quirements and opportunities to be found in 
the various branches ; rookie lore. 

Sewing (Red Cross)—Making garments (a 
service group). 

Slide-Rule Computation—Making and using 
one’s own slide-rule. 

Spanish—A conversational “soldier” course 
for beginners. 

Tree Pruning—To provide trained agricul- 
tural workers. 

Tractor Driving — Actual practice in local 
orchards. 

Typing (Victory)—For beginners. Defense 
job training. 

Waitress Training—To alleviate local em- 

ployee shortages. 











World Affairs and War Aims—Discussion 
group. 

Wrestling — Specialized for Junior College 
Enlisted Reserve men. 


Bb Sms second series of Victory 
Courses, Group B, contains sev- 
eral new courses designed to meet the 
changing needs of the local district. 
These include Home Nursing, Home 
Poultry and Meat Production, Junior 
Red Cross Production, a Speakers’ Bu- 
reau, Victory Gardening, and Prepa- 
ration for War Marriage. 

Preparation for War Marriage is a 
new course open to junior college girls 
and high school seniors. It will be con- 
ducted as a practical clinic in the spe- 
cial problems which the war injects into 
the marital state. Such real questions 
as are involved in establishing a home, 
finances, war and post-war care of chil- 
dren, vocational opportunities for war 
wives, savings plans, insurance, morale, 
war-wife etiquette, emotional adjust- 
ment and balance, governmental subsi- 
dies for veterans, women and the law, 
post-war economic and emotional ad- 
justments, and procedure in event of 
death are expected to enhance the value 
of this course to a group of mature girls 
whose present plans include an early 
marriage. 


© ey of the most unique adaptations 
of the Victory Corps idea to come 
to the writer’s attention has been its or- 
ganization at the Weimar Sanatorium, 
located at Weimar, California, the edu- 
cational department of whichis a branch 
of the Placer Union High School Dis- 
trict. The four special bedside teachers 
who are teaching at Weimar have or- 
ganized a special Victory Corps among 
the patients. This Corps contains but 
two of the special divisions, the Pro- 
duction Service and the Community 
Service. Obviously, patients suffering 
with tuberculosis are not to be qualified 
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for the Air, Land, and Sea Divisions. 
The general membership is open to 
everyone, and taking the cure for tuber- 
culosis is considered as participation in 
a physical fitness program appropriate 
to a patient’s ability and need. 

Any type of continuing or recurring 
war-time activity or service may be se- 
lected by the patient from the following 


kinds of services set up: 


Red Cross Services—Knitting and sewing for 
the Red Cross. 

Child Care—Acting as a nursing assistant in 
children’s ward. 

Nutritional Aid—Helping in the Sanatorium 
diet kitchen. 

Cook’s Helper Training—Assisting in cook- 
ing meals in the Sanatorium kitchen. 

Dental Mechanics—Assisting in making false 
teeth plates. 

Office Training—Typing, filing, et cetera, in 
Sanatorium offices. 

Fire Fighting—Assisting in the Sanatorium 
fire department. 

Scale Model Airplane Building — For the 
Army and Navy. 

Volunteer Library Service—Assisting as li- 
brarian or delivery clerk. 

Community Health— Assistance to nurses, 
doctors, and dentists; to porters, attend- 
ants, and orderlies. 

Waitress Training — Serving meals in the 
Sanatorium dining hall. 

Laboratory Training—Helping in the Sana- 
torium laboratory ; learning techniques and 
theory. 

Photography — Taking and developing pic- 
tures. 

Storekeeping—Acting as assistant in the San- 
atorium supply department and post office. 

P. B. X.—Working on the telephone switch- 
board. 

Farm Aid—Working on Sanatorium grounds, 
mowing lawns, caring for gardens and 
Victory Gardens in the “Colony.” 

Recreation Assistance—Serving as radio or 
motion picture operator or repair man. 

Housekeeping Aid—Assisting in the Sanato- 
rium housekeeping department; mending, 
sewing, washing, ironing, etc. 

Savings Campaigns — Selling War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. 

Salvage Campaigns—Collecting rubber, iron, 
tin, fats, et cetera. 

Correspondence — Keeping up morale of 
friends or acquaintances in Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. 
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Many bed-patients are members of 
the Victory Corps and are rendering 
worth-while services to their country 
while themselves convalescing. These 
patients sincerely believe that every per- 
son who is alive in this nation today 
has a battle station to man, and they 
are anxious to do everything in their 
limited power to help in the struggle. 

Special Victory Courses have been 
organized by the teaching staff in the 
following subjects and are taught to 
“bed” and “up” patients alike: 


PRODUCTION SERVICE DIVISION 


Aircraft Drafting—For students who have 
completed the fundamentals of mechanical 
drawing ; the course is taught to familiarize 
them with the symbolism used in aircraft 
design. 

Airplane Models—Construction of scale mod- 
els for Army and Navy. 

Camouflage—A study of the principles of 
camouflage, taught to help students in the 
disguise of civilian objectives. 

Ship Models—Construction of scale models 
for the Navy. 


CoMMUNITY SERVICE DIVISION 


English for Foreigners—A good American 
knows how to speak, read, and write Eng- 
lish. 

Filing—Training to replace needed fighting 
manpower. 

War Geography—Location and characteristics 
of war zones. 

Home Electrics—Simple course in the main- 
tenance and repair of home appliances. 

Journalism—Reporting ; make-up and distri- 
bution of a paper. 

Latin America—A good neighbor knows his 
neighbors. 

Mathematics—A refresher course. 

Maps, Charts, and Graphs—A non-mathemat- 
ical approach to the fundamental principles 
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of making and reading statistical charts, 

graphs, and maps. 

Military Correspondence—Form and vocabu- 
lary of this special type of letter writing. 
Mimeographing—Cutting stencils and operat- 

ing the machine. 

Penmanship—For the improvement of indi- 
vidual penmanship. 

Red Cross Knitting—For servicemen. 

Red Cross Sewing—Making garments, et 
cetera. 

Spelling (Military)—A brush-up in the vo- 
cabulary of war. 

United Nations—Finding out about our Allies. 

Victory Typing—For beginners and advanced 
students. 

War Posters—The use of art for building and 
maintaining morale. 

World A ffairs—Keeping up with the progress 
of the war. 

Regular credit is given to students 
who finish these courses, and the in- 
signia of the Production and Com- 
munity Service Divisions may be worn 
by those patients who meet the special 
requirements of each division. Pro- 
grams and discussions over the Sana- 
torium radio implement and facilitate 


the Victory Corps plan. 


RGANIZATION of the Victory 

Corps under widely varying con- 
ditions convinces the officials of the 
Placer District that the Victory Corps 
idea can be adapted to practically 
any school situation. Placer’s Victory 
Courses are bringing the curriculum 
closer to pupil and community needs, 
and the Victory Corps is vitalizing the 
work of the school at a time when 
morale and interest are needed more 
than ever before. 


OPA Publishes War-Time Bulletin for Educators 


A special publication for teachers and school administrators, entitled OPA 
Bulletin for Schools and Colleges, has been announced by Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
chief of the Educational Services Branch, Department of Information, Office of 
Price Administration. Teachers in the western states may secure copies of the 


bulletin from the regional OPA office in San Francisco. 














HE High School Victory Corps, 
introduced through the codperation 
of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the Army, the Navy, and 
the War Manpower Commission, has 
been developed to serve as a plan of 
organization in correlating the work of 
the schools with the war effort. This 
plan, designed to serve as a guide in the 
further development of already exist- 
ing guidance services and curricular and 
extracurricular offerings, gives moti- 
vation, dignity, and patriotic fervor to 
the “business of study.” It also pro- 
vides recognition for voluntary war 
service on the part of high school youth. 
The representatives of Education and 
Government who instituted the plan 
have indicated that they have not recom- 
mended it as a “Federal blueprint for 
education,” but rather as an organi- 
zational device which may be voluntarily 
used by the different school systems of 
America to give all high school boys 
and girls opportunity to do their part 
in helping to win this war. 

Any plan of work to be effective in a 
democratic society must be developed 
cooperatively with all those concerned. 
Any plan so introduced can function as 
democratically as the existing organi- 
zation functions. In channeling the high 
school activities in accordance with the 
Victory Corps, therefore, it becomes 
necessary that the local board of trus- 
tees, representing the people, first ap- 
prove the plan and then that the high 
school faculty, students, parents, and 
community leaders develop the project 
cooperatively. 

Since the major objective of the 
Victory Corps is to give students the 





Whittier Corps Organized for 
Democratic Ends 





q By MARIAN L. WILSON 





q “My chief concern has been that 
the Victory Corps plan not be some- 
. thing superimposed, but that it be 
used as a guide in the democratic 
planning and directing of a school 
program during war time. Under this 
interpretation of the plan, students, 
teachers, and the community can 
work together in promoting the war 
effort and in establishing a pattern 
of work which will be usable in a 
postwar period.” This, Miss Wilson 
writes, explains her enthusiasm for 
the Whittier Union High School Vic- 
tory Corps and accounts for the fact 
that it has been organized in such a 
manner as to insure the realization of 
democratic purposes. 

Miss Wilson is superintendent of 
the Whittier Union High School, which 
position she has held for the past two 
years. For eleven years before that 
she served as assistant superin- 
tendent. Previously she had been a 
teacher and vice-principal in the Ex- 
celsior Union High School. 





opportunity of planning their courses 
so that they may fit themselves ade- 
quately for later participation in the 
military forces, in war industry, or com- 
munity service, every faculty member, 
counselor, and parent becomes obligated 
to help each individual student plan his 
course in terms of his particular abili- 
ties. The plan outlines the basic courses 
which are needed as background train- 
ing for the different divisions of mili- 
tary service, work in industry, business, 
and the professions. 

If a student follows the suggested 
courses advised under the plan and 
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makes a satisfactory scholastic and citi- 
zenship record, naturally he becomes 
better prepared to fill his place in so- 
ciety, whether at war or at peace. The 
plan recommends that every student 
shall receive training in the basic skills 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, in 
the ideology of our democracy, and in 
physical fitness. Military training is ap- 
proved for high schools that already 
have inaugurated the training, but not 
for others, as there is an insufficient 
number of trained men to give this work 
in the school, and the military leaders 
prefer to give that part of the training 
after the individual’s induction into the 
armed forces. In the community of 
Whittier, the people never have favored 
military training in their schools. 

Students of the ninth and tenth grade 
level are eligible for general member- 
ship, and those of the eleventh or 
twelfth year level may apply for mem- 
bership in the Air, Land, Sea, Pro- 
duction Service, or Community Service 
Divisions. 

In order to give patriotic direction to 
student participation in club activities 
and community service, recognition for 
such service is provided through the 
Victory Corps. To become eligible to 
wear the insigne of the Corps, which 
is a symbol of active participation in 
the plan, or to be identified with the 
different divisions of the Corps, a stu- 
dent is expected to give some of his 
time either in paid or voluntary service 
toward the accomplishment of com- 
munity work. 

In keeping with the suggestions out- 
lined as Corps activities, students may 
be given recognition for work in the 
harvesting of crops ; in working in serv- 
ice stations, restaurants, and stores; in 
working as student assistants in nursery 
schools and at public playgrounds; in 
taking care of home duties, such as 
washing dishes, caring for the baby, 
caring for the victory garden and lawn; 
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in helping with the janitor work and 
gardening at school; in giving service 
for the Red Cross, USO, Salvation 
Army, and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense by serving as student messengers, 
first aiders, and fire fighters ; by serving 
as assistant toyrarians in the toy loan 
libraries; by making model planes for 
the Army and Navy ; and by conducting 
the sale of war stamps and bonds. 

Much work needs to be done during 
war time, and since so many adults have 
been called for military service and 
work in the war plants, students may 
be trained to replace adults, both in 
part-time paid jobs and in voluntary 
service. The Victory Corps offers a 
plan of guidance in directing high school 
youth into all such activities. 


N our particular school, where ap- 

proximately two thousand students 
are enrolled, the plan was approved first 
by the local Board of Trustees and the 
faculty, following which it was sub- 
mitted for discussion before a repre- 
sentative group of community leaders, 
parents, teachers, and students. Com- 
munity leaders were asked to inform 
the school of all available opportunities 
in which students might be called upon 
to give community service. Likewise 
the plan was discussed by the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and printed bulle- 
tins were sent to all parents so that they 
might become informed of the features 
of the Victory Corps. For the parents 
of the three hundred Mexican students 
in the school, the Victory plan was de- 
scribed in a printed bulletin translated 
into Spanish by the advanced Spanish 
students and teachers—so that Spanish- 
speaking parents also might learn of 
the school activities and their relation 
to the war effort. 

Student speakers presented the de- 
tails of the plan before all classroom 
groups in a given period of the day, 
and the plan was inaugurated formally 
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at a patriotic assembly planned codpera- 
tively by faculty and students. Follow- 
ing the assembly, students were given 
the opportunity to enlist voluntarily in 
the Corps after securing their parents’ 
counsel and permission. 

The faculty directors of the student 
activity program and of the Associated 
Student Council have been delegated the 
responsibility of assuming the leader- 
ship in the Victory Corps activities. 
Students have had a part in planning 
and introducing all phases of the pro- 
gram except the counseling, which has 
been directed by the teacher-counselors. 
Through the counseling program which 
has been functioning in the school for 
the past several years, students are 
being given an opportunity to make 
program adjustments in terms of stu- 
dent abilities, war needs, and postwar 
planning. 


HE various student clubs and or- 

ganizations have been channeling 
their activities in keeping with the com- 
munity war effort. For example, the 
clubs have held a contest to determine 
which organization can be responsible 
for selling the largest amount in war 
stamps and bonds during a given period. 
The Associated Students organization, 
in cooperation with Whittier’s War 
Bond Committee, is presenting its an- 
nual variety show as the student body’s 
contribution to the community’s War 
Bond Drive to purchase a $300,000 
bomber. Admission to the performance 
will be through the purchase of war 
bonds. 

The members of the World Friend- 
ship Club, instead of writing letters to 
students in foreign lands as they have 
done during peace time, are holding 
panel discussions on postwar problems. 
Girls of the Home Economics Club are 
directing their efforts to making gar- 
ments for the Red Cross. Members of 
the Girls’ Athletic Association, instead 


of participating only in the girls’ sports 
program, are receiving training to be- 
come assistant playground directors to 
help teachers in charge of the extended 
school service program set up to take 
care of children of working mothers. 
Some of these girls already have com- 
pleted their training and are being sent 
to the elementary school playgrounds 
every afternoon. 

‘Boys and girls who have had the 
school’s required course in first aid 
have been organized into first-aid teams. 
These teams meet during the activity 
period to receive advanced training, in 
order that they may be prepared to as- 
sist the faculty first-aid team in caring 
for any emergency. 

A number of boys who have been 
participating in after-school sports are 
volunteering now to take training as 
firefighters so as to become fitted to 
help the forest rangers or auxiliary fire- 
men. Boys who have received train- 
ing in agriculture and who belong to 
the Future Farmers organization are 
planning to assist the elementary school 
students plant their victory gardens. 

The Girls’ League Council members 
are directing the drive for the collection 
of old silk hose to be salvaged for the 
making of parachutes. The Aeroplane 
Club now is making model planes for 
the Army and Navy, instead of the 
models which formerly they made as a 
hobby type of activity. 

Representatives from each club have 
formed a Victory Corps Council, which 
is to serve as a clearing house so that 
there will not be a duplication of effort. 

Students trained in the commercial 
classes are giving their services after 
school and on Saturdays to the banks, 
building and loan organizations, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, where there is 
a shortage of clerical help. For this type 
of service they are being paid. 

Many other examples of how exist- 
ing student activities have been directed 
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to gear into the war effort could be 
related. All of them have been incorpo- 
rated as a part of the Victory Corps 
plan, in order that students may share 
the spirit that comes with a united 
nation at war. 


HE counselors and the registrar are 

keeping each student’s record of 
courses taken in connection with the 
requirements of the various divisions 
of the Corps. Then, in order that some 
evaluation and record may be made 
of each student’s Victory Corps activi- 
ties outside of his classroom work, a 
student-faculty committee has been ap- 
pointed to set up specific requirements 
for evaluating such activities. The scale 
of measurement is being made to corre- 
spond with already existing evaluation 
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techniques used in the school. The Vic- 
tory Corps insigne will be awarded on 
the basis of seventy-five hours of service 
and the satisfactory attainment of the 
other Corps requirements. 

The program of the school and the 
Victory Corps activities have been 
planned with certain flexibility so that 
changes may be made to keep pace with 
current changes brought about by the 
war. 

The community has been most ap- 
preciative of the school’s war work and 
Victory Corps activities. Students and 
teachers alike feel that their study and 
work have taken on a more purposeful 
meaning and significance and that, as 
teachers and students, they also are 
being given a chance to fight this war 
to help preserve democracy. 


“Aeronautics Workbook”: A Review 


The workbook by Cornelius H. Siemens, Aeronautics Workbook (Ginn and 
Co., 1942; 174 pages, $1.00), will be found a welcome addition to the texts and 
materials already available in the preaeronautics field. Even a cursory inspection 
of a few of the problems included in it demonstrates the fact that the workbook 
is in no sense a copybook, but instead it treats aeronautics as an applied science 
and aids the student in acquiring the vocabulary and in developing the skills and 
abilities required in solving practical problems in aerodynamics, meteorology, 
avigation, and power plants (the units of subdivision of the workbook). 


The following method of presentation is adhered to in each problem: A clear, 
concise statement of the problem and its practical significance to the aviator is 
given at the outset, followed by a list of references to standard texts on aero- 
nautics, followed by a carefully organized and complete procedure which some- 
times includes a sample solution of a typical problem. The importance of vector 
representation is stressed throughout, and its application to the graphical solu- 
tion of problems in avigation likewise is emphasized. 

A truly valuable aeronautical study chart, in colors, is furnished with the 
workbook. This chart employs standard aeronautical symbols and is used in 
solving several problems in avigation similar to the ones an aviator is called on 
to solve in flight. In the appendix, a review of the fundamentals of mathematics, 
from algebra to trigonometry, and of the reading of graphs required in the 
solution of problems in aeronautics is included, together with a few pages for a 
summary of formulas, symbols, and terminology of aeronautics to be filled in 
by the student and used for references. 


A feature of the workbook is that it may be geared to any one of several stand- 
ard texts listed as references. There are only a few problems requiring material 
that cannot be found in one text. Any instructor using the Aeronautics Work- 
book doubtless will find it a most useful adjunct to any aeronautics textbook, 
especially with regard to assistance in the organization of his course—ARTHUR 
Austin, San Francisco Junior College. 











Salinas Corps Deviates from 


National Pattern 


ALINAS High School’s Victory 

Corps is a six-division model as 
created by the United States Office of 
Education, with a slight deviation, how- 
ever, from the Washington original. 
Whereas the latter sets up specific 
hurdles for entry into each of the six 
divisions, we feel that the V-Corps 
spirit is more important than its letter 
and accordingly have taken certain lib- 
erties. 

Our motto is first to build and 
strengthen the Corps, then reshape it. 
Instead of limiting enrollment in the 
specialized divisions to eleventh and 
twelfth grade pupils, therefore, we 
allow our people to choose divisions on 
the basis of their subsequent as well as 
current curricular qualifications. If, for 
instance, a sophomore boy definitely 
interested in production is in a curricu- 
lum which includes in the eleventh and 
twelfth years the courses required by 
the Victory Corps manual, then we sug- 
gest to him that he join the Production 
Division. 

Another deviation from the Wash- 
ington blueprint is our seventh division, 
which is a military unit exclusively 
made up of the boys who are members 
of the California State Guard Reserve. 

We understand that another division 
will soon be announced from Wash- 
ington as a Division of War Informa- 
tion. Instead of waiting for an official 
signal, however, we are going ahead 
with this branch of the Victory Corps 
at once. We welcome it as a splendid 
opportunity to enlist the services of stu- 
dents registered in foreign languages, 
art, music, or journalism. This group 
will operate under the supervision of 


4 By MORRIS M. KAPLIN 





4 Most of those schools represented 
in this symposium report a very large 
percentage of their students actively 
‘ participating in the local Victory 
Corps. Of course, no one would as- 
sume that this is the case throughout 
the State, but it is well that this ar- 
ticle from Salinas is included to show 
that in many localities acceptance of 
the Corps has not been especially 
enthusiastic—in this case, at least, 
because other arrangements already 
have been made to meet the needs 
which the Victory Corps was created 
to answer. One point of particular 
interest in this article is the manner 
in which Salinas has adapted the 
national blueprint to make the Corps 
more attractive locally. 
Mr. Kaplin is dean of boys in the 
Salinas Union High School. 





the librarian, through the hands of 
whom all materials of war information 
will be routed. 


| is interesting to note that a large 
majority of our Victory Corps con- 
sists of girls. In fact, our entire Com- 
munity Division is comprised of girls. 
This monopoly by the fair sex undoubt- 
edly can be attributed to the commercial, 
nursing, and homemaking emphasis in 
the requirements for that division, Our 
hope, however, is to draw more boys 
into this arc of the Victory circle. 
The administration of our V-Corps 
functions through a planning and ad- 
visory council of school director, class 
counselors, and division representatives 
elected from the student personnel. We 
intend to reinforce this council by the 
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assigning of faculty specialists to each 
division. As stated above, the librarian 
will be responsible for the War Infor- 
mation Division. In charge of the Com- 
munity Division, we will place our 
distributive trades codrdinator ; his ac- 
quaintance with the industrial problems 
in our area makes him ideal for this 
position. The head of our Agricultural 
Department will take over the Produc- 
tion Division, And so on. 

We intend to reach into the heart of 
the community by tying up our Victory 
Corps as an official adjunct of Civilian 
Defense, the Manpower Commission, 
and other governmental war-time 
agencies. 

As for new enterprises with which 
to stir up interest in and add color to 
the Victory Corps, we are going to 
fingerprint our student body for pur- 
poses of identification in the event of 
disaster. Fingerprinting will be volun- 
tary, cards will be furnished by the FBI, 
instruction will be given by the local 
police, and the fingerprinting (all ten 
fingers) will be done by the students 
themselves. The Victory Corps radio 
program, weekly over the Blue net- 
work, and specially selected movies are 
other mediums which we shall employ 
to attract and educate Victory Corps 
members. 


oe the Victory Corps came to 

Salinas in name or organization, it 
already was a rapidly expanding force 
in actuality. In the curriculum field, for 
example, we had introduced preflight 
courses and were gearing standard sub- 
jects to war-time conditions. In the 
extra-curricular domain, our students 
were filling the breach in agricultural 
manpower ; they were behind counters 
in stores; they were acting as airplane 
spotters ; some of them were cycle corps 
members ; others were caring for chil- 
dren of working mothers ; and all in all, 
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they were performing virtually all other 
suggested tasks listed in the manual of 
the Victory Corps. 


Paradoxically, this very participation 
by so many of our boys and girls in the 
war effort presents a formidable ob- 
stacle to our enlisting them in the Vic- 
tory Corps. “Why sign up for some- 
thing we are already in?” is their ques- 
tion. And it is a logical one. 

Hence, our major job is to make the 
Victory Corps meaningful to the stu- 
dents and to give it prestige in their 
eyes. This cannot be done by the wear- 
ing of arm bands, false showmanship, 
and what the youngsters themselves call 
“junior high school kid stuff.” We can 
work more effectively by signing people 
who are not yet, but desire to be, con- 
nected with some war endeavor and by 
charting wider channels of service for 
those persons already so engaged. 

At the same time, we seek to coordi- 
nate all available youthful energies with 
manpower-military necessities so that 
these energies will be allocated equitably 
and appropriately so that no individual 
shall be slighted while another is un- 
wisely overburdened. 


pARAneLY. we have made only slow 
progress thus far. But as gradually 
we realize more fully the patriotic po- 
tentialities of a properly organized, in- 
telligently directed Victory Corps, thor- 
oughly integrated with all other local 
war-created agencies, as we more boldly 
overcome inertia and peace-time habits 
of thought, and as we move forward 
more audaciously along every avenue of 
opportunity opened by war-time needs 
of our entire community, we most defi- 
nitely will grow and make the maximum 
contribution toward filling those needs 
for which the seeds of the Victory 
Corps have been planted in the high 
schools of our nation. 








How Boys and Girls Can Help 


Win the War 


O insure that objectives of the 

Victory Corps in San Bernardino 
High School should be accomplished, 
we have set up a well-knit organization 
to coordinate the efforts of community, 
faculty, and students. 

The general administration and 
supervision of the program was placed 
in the hands of the director of activi- 
ties in the high school, who was desig- 
nated as director of the Victory Corps, 
and of an Administrative Council com- 
posed of the director of secondary edu- 
cation, the principal of the high school, 
the dean of girls, and the chairman of 
the Orientation Department and Guid- 
ance Program in the high school. 

Cooperating with the Administrative 
Council are two other organizations : the 
School Advisory Council, which is com- 
posed of faculty members and which 
invites to its meetings certain student 
officers of the Corps, and a Community 
Advisory Council, which is composed 
of twelve community leaders. 


HE School Advisory Council was 

selected from our faculty members, 
with representatives chosen from each 
department in the high school in order 
that the academic requirements for 
membership might be better codrdi- 
nated in the special branches of the 
Victory Corps. Faculty leaders also 
were chosen to direct the various di- 
visions of the Corps. 

At our last division meetings, student 
leaders were chosen—for each division, 
a commander, a lieutenant commander, 
and a recorder. The commander will 
be invited to attend the meetings of the 
School Advisory Council held monthly. 


q By WEBSTER HALL 





4q Mr. Hall is particularly impressed 
with the possibilities which the Vic- 
tory Corps offers for satisfying the 
need that youth feels to be a partici- 
pant in all that is going on at the 
moment rather than to be content 
with doing just what high school stu- 
dents always have done before. In 
explanation of his enthusiasm for the 
Victory Corps, he writes: “Our boys 
and girls want to win this war: they 
want to help. The challenge is really 
to the teachers to aid them in finding 
their right field of activity. If they 
cannot find it, then we should blame 
ourselves for they need leadership.” 

Mr. Hall, who is director of student 
activities in the San Bernardino High 
School, has been named also as di- 
rector of the school’s Victory Corps. 
At San Bernardino he has taught 
science and mathematics and now is 
teaching preflight aeronautics. Before 
coming to California several years 
ago, he had had administrative ex- 
perience in the high schools of Massa- 
chusetts. 





To the recorder is assigned the duty 
of gathering information regarding the 
complete activities of her division. 

In selecting citizens from the com- 
munity for membership on the Com- 
munity Advisory Council, considerable 
time and effort were spent in the choice 
of a representative cross section of our 
city. Those selected included a member 
of the school board, a member of the 
junior college board, the president of 
the Parent-Teacher Association, the 
chief of the Civilian Defense Com- 
mittee for the city, and representatives 
of the churches and charitable organi- 
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zations, the American Legion, the Cen- 
tral Labor Council, the courts, the mu- 
nicipal government, banking institutes, 
the Red Cross, the Y. W. C. A., and the 
United States Forestry Service. 

The function of the Community Ad- 
visory Council, as the name implies, is 
to advise with the school leaders and to 
coordinate the Victory Corps activities 
with those of the community at large. 
The Council is to serve also as a liaison 
group which finds in the community 
places where the Corps members may 


participate to the best advantage in com- 


munity service. This latter function is 
most important, for the requirements 
for membership in the Corps, as it is 
set up in San Bernardino High School, 
demand at least one hour of community 
service each week on the part of each 
student. 

We wish to emphasize the great 
importance of this Community Ad- 
visory Council. It has proved to be an 
invaluable source of inspiration to the 
entire program and has brought about 
a cordial feeling of codperation between 
the school and the community that is 
most desirable. Through its function- 
ing a unified city-wide program of 
youth activity is being fostered. 

We found it quite necessary to enlist 
the aid of the local newspaper in keep- 
ing the Victory Corps program and 
offer of services before the public. 


4¢ was agreed that since the Victory 

Corps is a part of our public school 
system, we should emphasize certain 
academic requirements for membership. 
For this reason, the following mini- 
mum standards were set up as required 
courses. 

Arr SERVICE 

The requirement can be satisfied by either 
of the following sets of courses: 
A. For pilots, et cetera— 


1. One year of physics. 
2. Three years of mathematics. 
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3. The preflight course. 
4. Physical fitness—required of all. 


B. For ground school personnel— 
1. Shop courses (three years). 
2. The preflight course. 
3. Physical fitness—required of all. 


LAND SERVICE 


The requirement can be satisfied by any 
one of the following sets of courses: 


A. Technical— 


1. Mathematics — algebra; geometry; ad- 
vanced algebra; solid geometry; trigo- 
nometry. 

2. Science—physics. 

3. English—one semester of public speak- 
ing. 

4. Foreign language—two years of Latin; 
two years of French or German. 

5. Shop—a major in one shop; two years 
of mechanical drawing. 

6. Physical fitness—required of all. 


B. Pretechnical— . 

1. Mathematics—algebra and geometry. 

2. Science — chemistry or physics; basic 
electricity. 

3. Foreign languages—one to two years of 
any foreign language. 

4. Shop—a major in two fields ; one year of 
mechanical drawing ; basic electricity. 

5. Physical fitness—required of all. 


C. Nontechnical— 
1. Mathematics—general mathematics; 
commercial arithmetic ; remedial courses. 
2. Science—general science, life science. 
3. Shop—a major in general shop; one 
semester of mechanical drawing. 
4. Physical fitness—required of all. 


SEA SERVICE 


For membership in this division, the student 
must show evidence of specific interest in 
serving in some branch of the Navy or Mer- 
chant Marine or related fields. Such interest 
will be established by enrollment in any one 
of the following groups of courses (physical 
fitness is required in all) : 

A. Mathematics: two years of algebra, one 
year of geometry, and trigonometry. 
Science: one year of physics. 
B. Mathematics : algebra and plane geometry. 
Science: physics and chemistry. 
C. Mathematics : algebra and plane geometry. 
Shop: a minimum of two years of related 
training. 


———wa 
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D. Mathematics: one year of general mathe- 
matics, or one year of shop mathematics, 
or one year of algebra. 

Shop : three years of related shop courses, 
or two years in Smith-Hughes, or two 
years of vocational training. 

E. Evidence of satisfactory ability in arith- 
metic and mathematics. 

Elementary electricity, or radio, or cook- 
ing. 

our che of shop, or an additional year of 
mathematics, or physics, or chemistry. 

Since many girls have signified an 

intent to join the WAVES or SPARS, 

some modification of the above require- 

ments will be made to fit their need. 
The requirements for membership 

in the Production Service, Community 
Service, and General Service remain as 
outlined in the Victory Corps pamphlet 
No. 1 issued by the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education. Member- 
ship eligibility is based on the studies 
already taken or on those the student 
proposes to take. These latter are indi- 
cated on the three-year program of 
studies which each student makes up 
under the guidance of his counselor 
while in his sophomore year. In ad- 
dition, every student must give at least 
one hour a week to some form of com- 
munity service. 


THs requirement of community 
service has necessitated a distri- 
bution of the various activities and their 
allocation to specific divisions of the 
Victory Corps so that faculty members 
in charge can be responsible for leader- 
ship and checking. 

To the Air Service goes responsi- 
bility for ground observers, air raid 
wardens, and fire watchers ; to the Land 
Service—community surveys and Red 
Cross training; to Sea Service—scrap 
and salvage; to the Production Sery- 
ice—agricultural activities; to Com- 
munity Service—part-time work and 
seasonal work ; and to the general mem- 
bership group—Junior Red Cross and 
all paper work, filing, and maintenance 


required in keeping the complete record 
of Victory Corps activities. 

The assignments were made for no 
other reason than to expedite the pro- 
gram. There is not any relationship 
between the community service assigned 
to a division leader and the type of the 
division—for example, a member oi the 
Sea Service division may do his com- 
munity service as a ground observer. 

Participation in our physical fitness 
program is demanded of every Victory 
Corps member. Our entire program of 
physical education has been modified to 
comply in every detail with the physical 
fitness program outlined in the Victory 
Corps pamphlet No. 2. The various 
obstacles for our obstacle course were 
built in our own shops by the Pro- 
duction Division of the Victory Corps. 


FTER we had decided to institute 

a Victory Corps at San Bernardino 
and had fixed on a tentative program, 
we invited the Community Advisory 
Committee to a luncheon meeting, where 
the scheme of organization was outlined 
to them. An enthusiastic response was 
obtained, and a date was set for a dinner 
meeting a month later when the Com- 
munity Advisory Council would meet 
with the School Advisory Council and 
outline ways and means of procedure. 

In the interim, a publicity campaign 
was inaugurated in the high school, and 
at an assembly a bulletin explaining the 
Victory Corps was distributed to each 
student. 

The students then were given an en- 
rollment card and asked to get their 
parents’ signatures before returning it. 
Our experience shows that despite much 
publicity and explanation of the aims 
of the Victory Corps many parents re- 
fused to sign the cards, fearing that this 
was a step toward enlistment in the 
armed forces. Nevertheless, our enroll- 
ment reached the following approxi- 
mate totals: 
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I ic icstndene 300 
Land Service .............-.....- vies: 
EE Seen 175 
Community Service .........-.....-.----. 600 
Production Service ................--.-..--- 100 
a pat acitaidcaiensionan 600 
ES ESSER re eee ae 200 


At the same time as the students 
were registering, every member of our 
faculty was sent the following notice: 
To the Faculty: 


The Victory Corps is a national voluntary 
organization designed to mobilize secondary 
school students for more effective service. It 
is sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education, 
and units will be organized in high schools 
throughout the country. As you will see, it 
is a program which takes account of both 
curricular and extracurricular programs of 
the student. We are urged to direct the regu- 
lar extracurricular and club activities into 
these special service channels. 


This Victory Corps program has been ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. The sup- 
port of every teacher is enlisted. In such a 
large and diversified program, there will be 
an opportunity for each teacher to find his 
place in the war effort in some activity of his 
own choosing. 


Will each teacher indicate which portion of 
the program interests him most for volunteer 
service in connection with the Victory Corps? 
(Many teachers already are participating in 
definite war-time service in the community. 
Will each one of these please indicate such 
service as already has been undertaken and 
the total hours per week involved?) 


The faculty response was 100 per cent. 


OMMUNITY services rendered to 

date as a result of the codperation 
of the Community Advisory Council are 
as follows: 


Clerical work for the local war bond drive. 

Private sale of $4,500 in war stamps. 

Fifty factory cushions made. 

Fifty factory cushion covers made. 

Twelve fracture pillows made. 

Twelve fracture pillow covers made. 

One baby blanket made. 

Five wool afghans made. 

Three baby quilts pieced. 

Three stupes made. 

Three stupe wringers made. 

Seventy thousand pounds of scrap iron col- 
lected. 
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Our scrap and salvage campaign is 
worked in connection with the Goodwill 
Industries. Our students make a house- 
to-house canvass of the entire high 
school district, locating the material, 
and the Goodwill trucks collect it. The 
woolen yarn and scraps are turned back 
to the High School knitting and sew- 
ing project to be made up into socks, 
afghans, quilts, et cetera, which in turn 
are donated to the Red Cross. 

The Rotary Club in our city, in co- 
operation with the Federal Housing 
Authority and the United States Army 
authorities, has enlisted the aid of the 
Victory Corps in making a house-to- 
house survey, This is a pressing prob- 
lem in our community, due to the es- 
tablishment of the San Bernardino Air 
Depot in our midst. The survey is most 
exhaustive. 

The Red Cross production thus far 
has yielded 97 toe socks, 16 knee bands, 
225 complete stretchers—100 for the 
Red Cross, 100 for the Civilian Defense 
Council, and 25 for outlying first-aid 
stations. And the student body is pur- 
chasing the material and building 100 
lap boards in our shops for the hospi- 
tals of our armed forces. For civilian 
defense, we now are assigning approxi- 
mately 150 boys and girls for service 
in the forty-two defense sectors in our 
city, as aids to the section wardens. 


Over four hundred students have 
pledged to raise their own victory gar- 
dens, and in addition our shops are 
building coops and brooders for poultry 
fanciers, and hutches for rabbit raisers ; 
and also we are supplying students, who 
supervise the work of our junior high 
schools garden program. 

Our school maintains an employment 
bureau in our Community Service Di- 
vision for placing our students in oc- 
casional, as well as regular, employ- 
ment. The placement work is handled 
by three teachers in addition to their 
regular teaching load. 











Organizing the Victory Corps 


Ina High School <¢y sennarp j. ponaHve 


ARLY in October the principal 

of the Alexander Hamilton High 
School, Los Angeles, called together a 
group of teachers and student leaders 
and read to them a bulletin received 
from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation on the proposed high school Vic- 
tory Corps. He said that the Victory 
Corps is very worthy of merit, that defi- 
nitely it belongs in the American high 
school, and that he was anxious to see 
it become a reality in Alexander Hamil- 
ton High School. After much discus- 
sion, the group decided that the re- 
sponsibility for such an undertaking 
should rest with both the students and 
faculty members. 

An executive committee of four stu- 
dents and four teachers was selected, 
the faculty members being appointed by 
the principal and the students being 
selected by the student council, One 
teacher, with student assistant, was to 
be the director. His duties would be 
the supervision and maintenance of the 
whole program. Another teacher, with 
student assistants, was to be in charge 
of the curriculum part of the program. 
One teacher, again with student assist- 
ants, was to be responsible for publicity 
and general enlistments; and another 
teacher and his student assistants were 
to be in charge of Victory classes, which 
are voluntary and meet before and after 
school. 

After several meetings the executive 
committee felt that the greatest empha- 
sis of the Victory Corps should be on 
educational fundamentals and training. 
The committee felt, therefore, that the 
grade chairman who is responsible for 
the program of students in her grade 








q Oi special interest in this article is 
the description of how a high school 
in a large city instituted and organ- 
ized its Victory Corps program to 
secure the codperation of teachers 
and students alike. Mr. Donahue, who 
writes the article, is director of the 
Victory Corps at Alexander Hamilton 
High School, Los Angeles. Mr. Dona- 
hue, who also is head of the Physical 
Education Department, has taught at 
Alexander Hamilton for the last six 
years and in other Los Angeles sec- 
ondary schools for six years prior to 
that. 





level should play a vital part in the 
Victory Corps. With this in view, the 
grade chairman was made responsible 
to see if the student meets qualifications 
for the special division he signifies that 
he wants to join when he enrolls in the 
General Division. Only eleventh and 
twelfth grade students are eligible for 
the special divisions, which are Land, 
Sea, Air, Production, and Community 
Service. 


STUDENT first becomes enrolled 

in the Victory Corps by joining the 
General Division. This he does through 
his guidance room. In filling out the 
application for membership in the gen- 
eral group, he must show that in ad- 
dition to carrying a normal school pro- 
gram, consisting of the regular classes 
and physical education or ROTC, he is 
currently actively participating in any 
one of the following war-time activi- 
ties: enrollment in a victory class; ci- 
vilian defense activity; USO volunteer 
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activity ; Red Cross service ; scale-model 
airplane building; part-time employ- 
ment, including farm aid, which meets 
man-power shortage. 


On the application the student signi- 
fies what special division he would like 
to join. This form then is handed to his 
grade chairman, who in turn rules on 
his qualifications. At the start of the 
new semester, when the student is being 
programmed for his new course of 
study, the grade chairman enrolls him 
in the division he wishes to join and 
makes out his program so he will be 
able to meet the qualifications of that 
group. 

Each special division is sponsored by 
a divisional commander, a teacher ap- 
pointed by the principal. Meetings are 
held twice a month on school time, and 
many problems pertaining to that spe- 
cial division are discussed by the stu- 
dents. In the Sea Division, time is spent 
studying naval insignia and problems 
of navigation. In the Land Division, 
students learn about military hygiene, 
gunnery, and like problems, In the Air 
Division the science of aeronautics is 
dealt with. The Production members 
learn about problems that are vital to 
war industry today. The Community 
Service groups study community prob- 
lems, such as home nursing, civilian de- 
fense, and war bond buying. 

From time to time special speakers 
address all the members of the Victory 
Corps, and sometimes speakers address 
only individual groups. 


N our high school the program was 

introduced first to the twelfth grade 
students through an assembly. Each 
student was given a small booklet which 
explains the whole program. Each 
member of the Executive Committee 
addressed the group, explaining a par- 
ticular phase of the work. Questions 
were asked and answered. The students 
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returned to their guidance rooms, where 
applications were distributed. Every 
room that enrolled 100 per cent in the 
General Division was given a special 
merit certificate. 

The tenth and eleventh grades fol- 
lowed the twelfth grade in similar en- 
rollment. At the end of the first semes- 
ter of the school year 1942-43, there 
were over 1,000 general members. The 
membership of the special divisions at 
that time was as follows: Air, 49; Land, 
46; Sea, 47; Community, 111; Pro- 
duction, 61. These numbers will be 
materially increased when figures are 
available for new enrollments for the 
second semester of the school year. 

A special Victory Corps bulletin is 
published twice a month. Items pertain- 
ing to the doings of each special di- 
vision are published. Publicity is given 
for special assemblies and war saving 
stamp sales. Salvage drives are given 
their place of prominence in news items, 
Names of new enrollees are published 
regularly. 

At the time of his graduation each 
student who is a member of a special 
division is to be given a special Victory 
Corps diploma, which states the capa- 
bilities of the student in certain desig- 
nated war-time activities. 


Eee Victory Corps is playing a real 
part in the future plans of the stu- 
dents at Alexander Hamilton. The 
students are vitally interested in the 
program. They have responded with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm. They feel 
that they are engaged actively in war- 
time activities when they follow the pro- 
gram as set up by the Victory Corps. 
The Victory Corps is one of the most 
stabilizing influences on the whole 
change-over from a peace-time school 
program to a war program. It is one 
of the most vital parts of every Alex- 
ander Hamilton High School student’s 
education and is here for the duration. 


Possibilities in the Victory 


Corps Program 


HE plans announced by the United 

States Office of Education for the 
creation of the High School Victory 
Corps have been received variously by 
school administrators and teachers 
throughout the land. 

Some school administrators have 
been so overburdened with school and 
war work they have not had time to 
consider the proposal seriously. Some 
schools have concluded that they can 
accomplish all the objectives of the 
Corps with their present organization 
merely by expanding the guidance pro- 
grams to include vital war information 
and by adding an assortment of pre- 
induction courses. 

Other schools have spurned the Corps 
as a bureaucratic imposition which 
threatens the structure of our demo- 
cratically controlled American second- 
ary schools. They oppose this or any 
other plan which appears to transfer 
the authority for educational design 
from the local community to Wash- 
ington, D. C. And, incredible as it may 
seem, some schools are content to at- 
tempt to carry on “business as usual.” 
They have such faith in our traditional 
high school program that it is difficult 
for them to discard any part of it or 
to design a new program to meet emer- 
gency conditions. 

What is the Victory Corps? Is it a 
publicity stunt designed to whip up 
morale and a martial spirit? Is it a new 
extracurricular activity to be super- 
imposed on a program that already is 
overly congested? Or, is it the initial 
educational pattern for an American 
totalitarianism ? 

After months of careful study and 


4B G. DERWOOD BAKER 
Y LINDLEY J. STILES 





4q This month’s symposium on the Vic- 
tory Corps is made more complete 
by the inclusion of a report from out 
of state illustrating the pattern the 
Corps is taking elsewhere in the 
West. Authors of this description of 
the program in the Senior High 
School of Boulder, Colorado, are Mr. 
Baker, superintendent of schools, and 
Mr. Stiles, director of instruction, 
Boulder City Schools. Mr. Baker, a 
former Californian, was principal of 
the South Pasadena Junior High 
School some five or six years ago. 

This article is particularly valuable 
in that it discusses the potentialities 
in the Victory Corps idea as well as 
describing a set-up in actual oper- 
ation. 





planning by teachers, supervisors, the 
superintendent of schools, and members 
of the board of education, we in Boulder 
have concluded that the Victory Corps 
is a skillfully devised plan through 
which local school groups can channel 
their effort into activities which will 
give more effective guidance and train- 
ing to youth for these unanticipated war 
days and for the postwar days which 
will follow. 

Psychologically, teachers and pupils 
are unprepared for the terrible reali- 
ties of war—total war that provides 
no shelter for the pursuit of personal 
interests—and they will need all the 
emotional support available as we con- 
vert our high schools to the purposes 
of war. The Victory Corps is such a 
support. It provides an administrative 
pattern which may be followed with 
a feeling of professional security; 
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through the use of ritual and insignia, 
youth are made to feel that they have 
a part which they can play in the war 
effort while still in school. 


T= Victory Corps was introduced 
officially into the Senior High 
School of Boulder, Colorado, on Pearl 
Harbor Day, December 7, 1942. At 
present over 70 per cent of the high 
school student population has been ad- 
mitted to general membership and over 
half of the juniors and seniors have 
entered special divisions of the Victory 
Corps. In general, the organization of 
the Boulder High School Victory Corps 
conforms to the plans drafted by the 
Educational Policies Commission ; how- 
ever, there are several provisions in the 
Boulder plan which may be of interest 
to others who also are confronted with 
the task of planning the Victory Corps. 

The national plan of organization 
suggests that all pupils admitted to 
general membership in the Victory 
Corps be required to: (1) participate 
in the school physical fitness program ; 
(2) study courses appropriate to their 
age, grade, ability, and probable im- 
mediate and future usefulness to the 
Nation’s war effort; and (3) partici- 
pate in a continuing or recurring war- 
time activity or service. 

In Boulder, a fourth requirement has 
been added to these three. All girls 
enrolled in the Victory Corps are re- 
quired to register for a course entitled 
“Home Making Science” during one 
semester of their senior year in school. 
This special course, taught in the Home 
Economics Department, consists of the 
official Red Cross instruction in first 
aid, home nursing, nutrition, and, in 
addition, a unit on child care. 

Last spring a new curriculum in 
health, recreation, and physical fitness 
was developed by the Physical Edu- 
cation Department to meet the demands 
of the war and to prepare pupils better 
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for life. Consequently, all our pupils 
already were meeting the physical fit- 
ness requirement of the Corps. But be- 
cause of the importance of physical 
competence for all who enter war serv- 
ice, as soldiers, sailors, nurses, or in- 
dustrial workers, it was decided to re- 
quire all pupils to secure a complete 
physical examination from their family 
physician before being enrolled for 
membership in any of the five special 
divisions of the Victory Corps. 


INCE one of the basic functions of 

the Victory Corps is educational and 
vocational guidance, there was some 
danger that the new organization might 
create a dual guidance organization 
within the high school. Another prob- 
lem lay in the fact that our teacher- 
counselors already were overworked 
and had no time to give to another type 
of guidance organization. These prob- 
lems finally were solved by creating 
Victory Corps homerooms for all pupils 
who volunteered for membership and 
by substituting the Victory Corps guid- 
ance activities for the existing home- 
room guidance program. For example, 
pupils in the Air Service Division now 
meet daily in air service homeroom 
groups under the guidance of coun- 
selors who are particularly interested 
in the field of aeronautics. 


By this reorganization, Corps mem- 
bers and Corps advisers meet together 
during school hours for both the group 
and individual guidance which is such a 
vital part of the Victory Corps plan. 
Pupils who are not in the Corps con- 
tinue their usual activities in traditional 
homeroom groups. 


PON the recommendation of a 
committee of teachers who had 
given careful study to the problem, 
several changes in the high school cur- 
riculum were made to facilitate the 
functioning of the Victory Corps. 
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Throughout all this reorganization and 
planning—the staff was guided by the 
common agreement that no course could 
be added to the curricular offering of 
the school unless it replaced an exist- 
ing course, Because of this principle, 
the Victory Corps in Boulder has not 
become a burden of additional courses 
and activities which teachers must carry. 
Instead we have a new secondary school 
organization geared to the war needs of 
pupils and their Nation. 

Changes in curricular organization 
include the introduction of an advanced 
course in War Science which is open 
to seniors who have completed either 
physics or chemistry. This course in- 
cludes materials from the fields of ge- 
ology, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
and meteorology which have direct ap- 
plication to war activities. 

War Photography is another pre- 
induction training course open to both 
boys and girls during their last two 
years in high school. This course was 
endorsed by and planned under the 
supervision of the head of the United 
States Army Aereal Photographic 
School located at Lowry Field, Denver, 
Colorado. The same type of instruc- 
tions, class lectures, and examinations 
used in the Army school have been se- 
cured for this course. Girls who do 
well in War Photography will be eligi- 
ble for advanced training leading to 
positions as instructors and laboratory 
technicians in the various branches of 
the armed forces ; boys who show com- 
petence in this field are in demand by all 
branches of the armed services for both 
war and postwar work in photography. 

Courses in preflight aeronautics, 
radio, and electricity complete the pre- 
induction training work now being of- 
fered in connection with the Victory 
Corps, although plans are under con- 
sideration for the addition of other 
courses, such as Auto Mechanics and 
Fundamentals of Machines. 


HE members of the staff of the 

Boulder High School were not con- 
tent with the introduction of preinduc- 
tion training courses into the curricu- 
lum. It was agreed by all that no single 
part of the school’s program or activi- 
ties could be excused from the task of 
preparing youth to help win the war. 
A careful study was made to determine 
how each course or activity could be 
adjusted to make a maximum contri- 
bution to the Nation’s war effort. The 
plan suggested by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission for providing war- 
time citizenship training through Eng- 
lish and social studies courses was 
adopted and is now being developed 
by teachers of these departments. The 
training includes units designed to in- 
sure a better understanding of the 
democratic way of life, the war—its 
meaning and progress—and the post- 
war world. 

Other changes which go beyond the 
suggestions of the Policies Commission 
include the planning of a course in 
physics for boys and another for girls. 
It is hoped that through the boys’ course 
in physics the needs of those boys who 
show particular aptitude for this sub- 
ject may be more completely satisfied. 
A broader and more highly technical 
course is planned, one which would not 
be practical for a mixed group including 
pupils of low interest and aptitude in 
this field. On the other hand, it is felt 
that girls will profit by a course in 
physics geared especially to their par- 
ticular needs. 

Because of the urgent need for 
trained workers in chemical warfare 
plants, a course in commercial chemis- 
try is being substituted for some of the 
work in general chemistry now offered. 

In the biology classes, more attention 
is being given to human physiology in 
an effort to provide youth with a sound, 
scientific background for work in physi- 
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cal fitness, first aid, nutrition, nursing, 
and medicine. 

Emphasis in all mathematics classes 
is being placed on the application of the 
principles of mathematics to war-time 
problems and activities. Here, as in all 
the work connected with the Victory 
Corps, a greater effort is being made 
to show pupils the importance of high 
scholastic accomplishment and complete 
mastery of all work covered. 

In the Industrial and Vocational Arts 
Department, stress is being placed on 
higher specialization, assembly-line 
techniques of production, and the im- 
portant problems related to trade orien- 
tation. In the future, boys who are not 
yet called into the armed forces and girls 
trained in the vocational trades will be 
qualified to go directly from high school 
into jobs in industry without having 
to spend from thirty to ninety days in 
a defense training school. The Com- 
mercial Department is attempting to 
develop skilled secretarial and clerical 
workers in less time than formerly was 
devoted to the task. 


bene student organization of the Vic- 
tory Corps is patterned as nearly as 
possible after the line and staff organi- 
zation of the United States Army. The 
student head of the entire organization 
is given the title of captain. Each Vic- 
tory Corps Division is under the di- 
rection of a lieutenant; each Victory 
Corps homeroom is under a sergeant ; 
and each squad of eight pupils is under 
a corporal. Students are nominated for 
officers’ positions by members of the 
Corps units. Appointments are made 
by the captain and faculty advisers of 
the Corps. Student officers will assist 
faculty members in planning all Victory 
Corps activities. 
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The student council of the school now 
consists of the sergeants from each of 
the Victory Corps groups, the lieuten- 
ants of each of the six special divisions, 
and representatives from the students 
who do not belong to the Corps. Each 
year for the duration of the war the 
student body president, by a decision 
of the faculty and students, automati- 
cally becomes captain of the Boulder 
High School Victory Corps. 


HROUGHOUT all the planning 

for the Boulder Victory Corps a 
sincere effort has been made to preserve 
the essential values of general edu- 
cation, to provide adequate courses lead- 
ing to college admission, to maintain a 
strong well-balanced curriculum while 
attempting to strengthen and speed up 
preparation for essential war activities, 
Although stress is being placed on the 
preparation of youth for early service 
with the armed forces, in industry, in 
nursing, or in service occupations, pro- 
vision also is being made for the guid- 
ance of qualified persons into advanced 
scientific, medical, engineering, and offi- 
cers’ training. 

Whereas it is clearly understood and 
consciously remembered by all of the 
members of the faculty that the Victory 
Corps organization is entirely an emer- 
gency plan designed to mobilize second- 
ary school students for more effective 
preparation for and participation in 
war-time service, it is at the same time 
the belief of almost the entire staff that 
the adjustments which have been made 
in the program of the Boulder High 
School as a part of the Victory Corps 
plan are sound educationally and would 
be acceptable as a part of the high school 
program even though the Nation were 
not engaged in a death struggle to pre- 
serve the democratic way of life. 





New Maps for the Study of 
Global Geog raphy 4 By JOSEPH WILLIAMS 


HEN man walked or rode 

horseback over the world, his 
horizon was limited and his vision met 
what appeared to be a flat surface. He 
walked or rode in all directions, whether 
he was a Babylonian, Egyptian, or 
Chinese, and when he returned home 
he always tried to delineate on a map 
the landscapes which he had visited. 
One of these first maps of Babylonia— 
now 4,500 years old—is a clay tablet 
which shows a river, a valley, and the 
mountains on either side. Naturally, 
these first maps had their point of 
orientation in the center, and the de- 
tail became more obscure toward the 
periphery. 

Both Chinese and Greek cartography 
grew until they overlapped about the 
time of Marco Polo. In our civili- 
zation, map making had a real begin- 
ning about 600 B. C. with the Greek 
and Ionian geographers and in the next 
500 years advanced to the idea that the 
earth must be spherical. Eratosthenes, 
who lived from 270 to 195 B. C., meas- 
ured the circumference of the earth and 
erred by only 14 per cent. Following 
the work of Eratosthenes came the bal- 
anced globe of Crates. By the time of 
Christ it was established that the earth 
was spherical, but it took 1,500 years 
for ideas to turn to realities and allow 
man’s transportation to develop to the 
point where someone actually could 
prove the earth’s spherical quality. 
Even the great geographical work of 
Ptolemy (90-168 A. D.) had few read- 
ers in Europe during these Dark Ages. 

Chinese cartography moved ahead 
during our Dark Ages until it had com- 
pleted maps of all the territory from 





4 As Dr. Williams points out in his 
article, the means of travel used in 
any period largely determine the type 
of map that is to be used. The present 
air age has ushered in the global 
map. Outstanding among the new 
maps that have resulted are the three 
maps of the Williams Global Map 
Series, illustrations of two of which 
accompany this article. In drawing 
these maps Dr. Williams has used the 
azimuthal equidistant projection—this 
means that he has taken a point on 
the earth as a center and mapped all 
places in their correct distances from 
this central point. For the two hemi- 
sphere maps he chose the North and 
South Poles respectively as the start- 
ing point, and for the Pacific Ocean 
map he chose the intersection of the 
Equator with the 180th meridian. 

Dr. Williams is an instructor in 
geography at the San Francisco Junior 
College, where he has been for the 
past seven years. Before that, he was 
a member of the faculty at the Los 
Angeles City College. He has been 
serving as geographer for the Cali- 
fornia Council Table radio broadcast. 
Recently, large murals of his three 
maps have been dedicated at the San 
Francisco Junior College and at the 
Berkeley Public Library. 





Persia to Japan. Pei Hsiu (224-273 
A. D.) made a map of the Chinese em- 
pire and developed the principles of 
map making: e. g., rectilinear divisions, 
orientation, accurate distance, elevation, 
and attention to bends in the roads. The 
Chinese also conceived a flat earth and 
obviously put China in the center. The 
wooden map of Hsieh Chuang (421- 
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NORTHERN HEMISPHERE.—This ts one of the maps described by Dr. Williams 

in his article. For it, he used the North Pole as his central starting point. The 

map makes clear the fact that Alaska is the crossroads of the world—it ts 

within fifty flying hours of any point on the face of the earth. Dr. Williams’ 

Southern Hemisphere map is not shown here. For it he used the South Pole 

as a starting point—this underneath half of the world, it is interesting to know, 
includes only 15 per cent of the world’s land area. 


466 A. D.) had all of the provinces of 
China so arranged that each one could 
be taken out of the map and studied 
separately. Next, Chia-Tan (730-805 
A. D.) drew a map thirty feet square 
which included all Asia. The stone map 
of Hsianfu dates from 1137 A. D. and 
depicts the great bend of the Yellow 
River, where it is crossed by the Great 
Wall. 

The next period in the development 
of cartography in the occidental world 
is one of navigation and discovery. 
New maps had to be made to show cor- 
rect compass direction for sailing ships 
on the hitherto uncharted seas. In 1569 


Mercator drew the map that was needed 
because it possessed the quality of con- 
formality or equal angles. On this pro- 
jection all the parallels are drawn of 
equal length. Since at the Equator a 
degree has the length of 69.17 miles 
and at the sixtieth parallel it has 34.67 
miles, the map is greatly distorted in 
the higher latitudes. 


This map has had nearly 400 years 
of popular support, and our commercial 
map companies have perpetuated its 
errors in area down to our present day. 
From it our concept of the earth has 
become one in which Asia and Europe 
have no connection with North America 
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Paciric Ocean.—For this map Dr. Williams used the intersection of the 

Equator with the 180th meridian (International Date Line) as his center point. 

The map shows the magnitude of the ocean area in which our war with Japan 

is being fought and gives us a better understanding of the transportation diffi- 

culties we are having to overcome in convoying men and supplies to Australia. 

The superimposed lines on this map and on the one opposite indicate main 
air routes. 


except in a distant East-West manner. 
Mercator’s map should remain a navi- 
gator’s chart, and new maps must be 
developed to show the globe in its true 
shape and area. 


AILING ships went East or West 

with the westerly or trade winds 
and avoided the bad weather of the sub- 
arctic wherever possible. Today the air- 
plane, with the aid of meteorology, 
takes the shortest or Great Circle route 
and flies over or around the weather. 
So it is with each age, a new type of 
transportation demands a new type of 
map for orientation. 


To understand the proximity of Asia 
and Europe to North America a North- 
ern Hemisphere map is needed on the 
azimuthal equidistant projection with 
its center at the North Pole. This pro- 
jection always should be limited to a 
hemisphere, inasmuch as this brings the 
Equator to the outer circle and thus 
eliminates the excessive distortion of 
the opposite hemisphere that results 
when an attempt is made to include both 
hemispheres on the same map. 

In other words, if the most effective 
use is to be made of this projection the 
earth is divided at its natural division 
point—the Equator. Each half of the 
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globe is then flattened to produce a 
northern hemisphere and a southern 
hemisphere map. In this way a com- 
plete map of the world is obtained, one 
which is truly global in form and global 
in its delineation of the continents. 

The azimuthal equidistant projection 
is the best projection, also, for use in 
mapping the Pacific area, which is al- 
most a hemisphere. This region is so 
large that distance is the first prerequi- 
site to an understanding of Pacific 
problems. By centering the projection 
on the Equator and the International 
Date Line, we obtain unique and con- 
clusive results. The entire Pacific from 
Antarctica to Bering Strait, from 
Singapore to the Panama Canal, is a 
vast area of ocean with swarms of 
islands breaking its surface. 

On the Pacific Ocean map which re- 
sults from this projection, the new short 
land route over Alaska to China appears 
in its true relationship to the problem 
of supplying China by land-based air- 
craft. Alaska serves as the intermediate 
base for China and eastern Asia in the 
same manner as Newfoundland serves 
Europe. From San Francisco to cen- 
tral Alaska, the distance is 2,500 miles 
or ten hours flying time. In another 
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ten hours by plane, Chinese territory 
can be reached. 

Azimuthal global maps show that 
China is neither far nor East, but near 
and North. These maps reveal, even 
more than the globe, the proximity of 
North America, Asia, and Europe. It 
follows that in the air age to come the 
troubles affecting one region easily may 
disturb the entire world. 


a the hemisphere type of azimuthal 

global map, distortion is kept to a 
minimum. All lines passing through or 
near the center in any direction are true 
to the linear scale of the map. Distances 
around the circles can be measured accu- 
rately by the length of a degree on each 
circle. Since the maps are circular they 
present the same unity of surface as 
the globe. The oceans and the lands fall 
into their true perspective as a part of 
this unified earth. These maps are basic 
for future elaboration into maps of air 
routes or of distribution of people or 
economic resources. 

Global maps well may be one of the 
instruments in building a more economi- 
cally, politically, and socially unified 
world. 


Army Institute Catalogues Available 


Young men and women who must leave school or college to enter military 
service should be informed about educational opportunities provided through the 
United States Army Institute. The Army Institute catalogue, What Would You 
Like to Learn?, lists courses available to members of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. It will assist school officials in helping students about to 
enter the service to plan continuing programs of education. School officials can 
help students in two important ways, by providing adequate information and by 


emphasizing careful advance planning. 


Copies of the catalogue and other information may be obtained by writing to 
the commandant, United States Army Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Do We Have Time Enough for 


Counseling? 


HE typical teacher-counselor situ- 

ation in a California secondary 
school is about as follows: A strong, 
willing teacher is assigned one period 
as a “counselor.” This counselor then 
is given about two hundred students of 
a certain grade level—let us say, tenth 
grade. He is expected to take care of 
both the distributive and adjustive as- 
pects of their educational programs as 
long as they remain in school. Each 
of these students will be represented in 
his files by a minimum of three sepa- 
rate records, a semester program card, 
a permanent or cumulative card, and a 
personnel folder. 

All of these records, if they are to 
be of any value, must be kept up to date. 
This means that each semester the coun- 
selor must enter the grades or achieve- 
ment records of the previous semester 
on the cumulative record card, must file 
the semester program card, together 
with any warnings or special notices 
that have accumulated in the personnel 
folder, and must make out a new se- 
mester program card. Making out new 
semester program cards entails the fol- 
lowing minimum essentials : 

Informing students of the offerings of 
the school for the following semester ; 
informing them of their achievement, 
their credit standing to date, and of 
their remaining requirements ; and col- 
lecting their program requests for the 
succeeding semester. Following this the 
counselor must fit each of these stu- 
dents into the master schedule, making 
changes necessary to adapt individual 
requests to the general program. Then, 
after the opening of the new semester— 
after students have had a few days to 


q By HENRY BONNER McDANIEL 





q The use of group methods for ac- 
complishing certain counseling ob- 
jectives long has been tried. But for 
some reason or other, probably be- 
cause it was used only as a means 
for imparting information, the group 
approach usually has not proved too 
effective. In this article Dr. McDaniel 
describes how group guidance can 
be utilized not only to supply infor- 
mation but also to screen out students 
needing individual counseling. His 
suggestions are based on the pro- 
gram developed in San Diego in re- 
cent years. During the current year, 
it might be added, the group activi- 
ties in this city include particular 
attention to informing students about 
military and essential service occu- 
pations. 

Dr. McDaniel is in charge of voca- 
tional counseling for the San Diego 
City Schools. His duties include plan- 
ning guidance programs, preparing 
occupational information and other 
guidance materials, making indi- 
vidual case studies, and conducting 
conferences with students and with 
counselors. Before entering his pres- 
ent position, he had an opportunity 
to learn at first hand the problems 
and practices of high school counsel- 
ing, for he was a teacher-counselor 
for eight years in the Herbert Hoover 
High School, San Diego. 





sample their new classes, to locate their 
friends, and to do a little general social 
exploration—the counselor has to begin 
making program changes or adjust- 
ments. These usually will take practi- 
cally every counseling hour of the first 
month of the new semester. 
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NE hour per day for a semester 

of approximately ninety days gives 
the counselor with a case load of 200, 
27 minutes for each counselee. It is 
estimated that the sheer handling of 
records as described above will require, 
for each student, 13 of the 27 minutes. 
For many students, those that get warn- 
ings and have failures, and those that 
change their programs a great deal, it 
will take much more than the average 
time of 27 minutes per pupil. 

Many of these activities are legiti- 
mate counseling activities, but it must 
be admitted that most of them have to 
do either with record completing or with 
the adjustive or negative aspects of the 
guidance program. There is little room 
in this set-up for a positive approach 
to the principal aim of guidance, to 
make the individual self-directive. 

One solution to this dilemma would 
be to allot more time to counseling. In 
most California school systems, how- 
ever, counseling time comes out of the 
teaching time, and any increase in coun- 
seling time means larger classes and 
greater teaching loads for all teachers 
in the school. 

Another proposal has been that 
schools employ skilled clerical workers 
to do the clerical work for counselors, 
thereby freeing the latter for more pub- 
lic contacts. This procedure has possi- 
bilities and, as far as the writer has 
been able to discover, has never been 
adequately tried. The one valid ob- 
jection to the procedure is that unless 
the counselor himself keeps these rec- 
ords up to date, he will inevitably lose 
the background of information on each 
individual and will resort to quick cross- 
sectional appraisals of individual inter- 
ests and needs. 


HERE is another answer, which, 
in the opinion of the writer, offers 
a more positive approach. It is the 
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integration of a well-planned group 
guidance program with the individual 
counseling program. 

The three major steps in guidance 
are the following: 


1. Getting information about the ex- 
terior situation, vocational opportuni- 
ties, educational programs, et cetera. 

2. Getting information about indi- 
vidual needs, interests, and abilities. 

3. Planning, involving interpretation 
of No. 1 and No. 2 above; making and 
implementing judgments. 

The group approach to the first of 
these objectives is very well developed 
and needs little further exposition. 
Group methods for appraising individ- 
ual abilities and interests are much less 
well developed. The third step, planning, 
is the heart of the counseling situation, 
involving as it does, interpretation of 
data, recognition of problems, forma- 
tion and testing of hypotheses, and de- 
cision on a course of action. This is a 
step that has a rightful call on all of 
the individual counseling time that the 
school is able to provide. 


The program of guidance in several 
high schools of one school system of 
Southern California may serve as an 
example of the integration of group and 
individual methods. In order to be as 
specific as possible, the program will be 
described as it operated during the last 
semester of the school year of 1941-42. 
Description will be broken down under 
three main headings: informing stu- 
dents about opportunities, appraising 
individual abilities and interests, and 
individual counseling on plans. 


"THERE are many avenues by which 

occupational information may be 
put before students. Among these are 
bulletin boards, school newspapers, as- 
semblies, vocational days, homeroom 
discussions, counseling interviews, inte- 
grating vocational material in regular 
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subjects, and inserting short units in 
appropriate classes. Most schools will 
want to use several of these. 

Certainly some of the vocational im- 
plications of the specific subject matter 
being studied should be emphasized in 
every regular classroom. A method to 
be stressed here, also, is the develop- 
ment of a specially prepared unit on 
vocations in an appropriate class. In 
our experiment in this city last year, 
we placed this unit in the senior English 
classes, partly because of the fact that 
all seniors were in English classes. 

Materials for the unit were prepared 
by the vocational counselor of our 
Junior Employment Service. The study 
guide, covering both method and con- 
tent, was intended to give a survey of 
job and training opportunities in all of 
the currently active occupational fields 
in this community. Among the contents 
the following topics were included: 
major local industries, estimated occu- 
pational distribution by occupational 
groups and by age and sex, occupational 
trends, requirements for entering vari- 
ous jobs, vocational training opportuni- 
ties, procedures in getting a job, and a 
digest of labor laws affecting young 
workers. 

Materials for this unit were prepared 
and mimeographed in such quantities 
that a copy could be placed in the hands 
of every student. Each unit was fol- 
lowed by questions and discussion aids. 
The material was streamlined so that 
it could be covered in five days. 

In addition to these written materials, 
the vocational counselor made arrange- 
ments to have qualified speakers appear 
at least twice before each group. These 
speakers were men from the industries, 
business houses, and employment and 
training agencies. Because of the pres- 
sure of time, no official tests were given. 
In many cases, however, the classroom 
teacher handling the material followed 
up with further discussions and with 


assignment of student themes covering 
outcomes of the experience. 


her group appraisal program was 
scheduled in most high schools in 
the same classes that previously had 
given the informational unit. This pro- 
gram required a minimum of three 
days. That is, each student used three 
class periods on consecutive days. The 
central element of the appraisal pro- 


‘gram was a record form known as a 


Counseling Profile, a copy of which is 
included in this report. The form was 
filled out by the students in duplicate. 

This Profile calls for a summary of 
achievement in all of the major high 
school subjects, In each case the ques- 
tion to be answered is, “What has been 
your average grade in high school in 
this subject ?” The students themselves 
state what marks they have received 
and enter their own records. A previ- 
ous experiment with student reports on 
average grades had indicated a suf- 
ficiently high reliability to justify this 
method. This section of the Profile, 
then, gives a picture of the student’s 
achievements in all of the major sub- 
jects studied. 

Other special reports on the record 
include a statement of work-experience, 
both paid and unpaid jobs being con- 
sidered, a statement of activities in 
which the student has engaged, a state- 
ment concerning hobbies, and a series 
of self-ratings on certain vocational 
abilities. These self-ratings ‘were made 
under the direction of the teacher, who 
reads to her students a carefully pre- 
pared definition of each of the types of 
ability considered and a description of 
what constitutes an A rating and a D 
rating for each. Following this state- 
ment the student rated hirhself. 

Two tests, or inventories, were used 
in the program. One was an Activity 
Interest Inventory developed locally. 
This inventory gives a picture of the 
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CoUNSELING PROFILE 


Name I siadeaiinis 








Grade Age 
School 













Scholastic Ability —............... 10 20 30 4 SO 6 70 8 9% 9 


ScHoLastic ACHIEVEMENT 
Art . 





English 








Drama . 








Music . 








Mathematics 








Science 








Social Studies . 








Clerical Skills . 








Commercial . 








Mechanical 








Drafting 








Languages 








Home Economics . 












INTEREST PATTERN 


Clerical 
Mechanical 








Aesthetic . 








Manual 








Natural 








Business 








Academic . 









Scientific . 





Social . 








Service . 











PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 
Home . 





Health . 








Social . 








School . 








Emotional 









Spectat Asitity (Rate YourseELF) D ti B A 
Academic: Reading, study work . 





Mechanical: Skilled craftsmanship . 








Social: Leadership with people . 








Clerical: Fast detailed work . 





Physical: Competitive physical activity 








Machine: Observational operative work . 
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strength of various interests within the 
individual. The 150 items on the inven- 
tory were selected to represent all ma- 
jor vocational activities classified under 
the following categories: Clerical, Me- 
chanical, Aesthetic, Manual, Natural, 
Business, Academic, Scientific, Social, 
and Service. This inventory was scored 
by the students themselves after ex- 
changing papers, and scores were trans- 
ferred immediately to the proper place 
on the Counseling Profile. About 
twenty minutes is required for stu- 
dents to answer the inventory, and the 
entire procedure should be carried out 
in about forty-five minutes. 

The other measurement device used 
in the program was a personality ex- 
pressionnaire, also a local development, 
which is intended to give a rough meas- 
ure of personal adjustment in five areas. 
The areas considered are home, health, 
social, school, and emotional. This in- 
ventory consists of 125 items requiring 
a dichotomous response. As in the case 
of the inventory described above, a 
separate answer sheet was used to facili- 
tate the scoring. Each student scored 
his own paper, and these scores were 
transferred directly to the Profile. The 
only general interpretation made of this 
test was that it is a measure of one’s 
liking for other people, with the expla- 
nation that this attitude is an important 
factor in the choice of a vocation. 
Previous research with the instrument 
had indicated that it has adequate re- 
liability and validity for separating a 
group into four levels of adjustment. 
Further interpretation was left to the 
counseling interview. 

Following these appraisals of inter- 
ests and abilities, each student was 
asked to make a brief statement of his 
vocational objectives, educational plans, 
and immediate post-high-school plans. 
Then both Profiles (each student had 
filled out two) were collected by the 
classroom teacher with a statement that 
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one would be returned to the student 
after it had been examined by his 
counselor. 

Each of these records then was ex- 
amined by the student’s counselor, the 
teacher who had been in charge of the 
unit, and the supervising vocational 
counselor. In each case an effort was 
made to make a judgment on the har- 
mony of the student’s plan in terms of 
all of the information about him which 
was available to this group. This in- 
formation included not only that which 
he had collected on the Counseling Pro- 
file, but also the material and personal 
knowledge that the counselor possessed. 

The counselor wrote a brief state- 
ment of the judgments of this group 
on each Profile. If the group considered 
that the student had planned well in 
accordance with his abilities, the state- 
ment was a direct approval of the plans 
made. If the group felt that the stu- 
dent had not planned in accordance with 
his abilities, this was stated on the Pro- 
file, and the student was asked to make 
an appointment with his counselor. 

One of these Profiles then was re- 
turned to the student via the classroom 
teachers with the suggestion that he 
take it home, discuss it with his parents, 
and consider means of implementing 
his plans. In all cases parents were in- 
vited to confer with school authorities 
on any question that might arise. 

The counselor then proceeded to call 
for interviews: first, the group that 
showed need for a revision of plans, 
and then the second group for program- 
making purposes, 


ig is too early yet to make any defi- 

nite statements regarding the evalu- 
ation of this program. Its guidance 
value can be discovered only by an ade- 
quate follow-up of the individuals who 
went through the process. While plans 
for the follow-up have been made, it 
appears now that due to the war situ- 
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ation we shall find it impossible to reach 
many of the individuals concerned. 
Certain results of the program, how- 
ever, are immediately observable and 
can be reported: 

1. The schools secured a fairly com- 
plete record of the vocational and 
educational plans of each of their gradu- 
ating seniors. These plans, when tabu- 
lated and distributed to vocational 
school and college authorities, make 
possible the preparation of educational 
programs based on the best available 
figures. The estimate for the vocational 
school which started the summer pro- 
gram just a week after high school 
graduation was sufficiently close that 
programs were available for all appli- 
cants from the first day. 

2. The group process gave the coun- 
selors a selected list of students who 
required individual counseling inter- 
views. This enabled the counselors with 
limited time to discover and deal with 
the students having more pressing prob- 
lems. The data collected on the Profile 
sheet also gave definite direction to the 
counseling interview. 

3. While no official survey of stu- 
dent opinion on the counseling program 
was carried on, most of the reactions 
of those students who did vocalize their 
impressions were favorable. The con- 
sensus was that they had received in- 
formation about vocational opportuni- 
ties when they needed it and had been 
aided in interpreting this information 
in terms of their individual abilities and 
needs. 

4. The program brought counselors 
in closer touch with many of the parents. 
Since the students were given a dupli- 
cate of the completed record or Profile 
for their own use and were urged to 
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take it home and discuss it further, 
many parents learned of the program. 
Counselors in all schools reported many 
new telephone and office contacts with 
parents. In many cases, parents learned 
for the first time of the vocational plans 
of their own child. 

5. The program had definite short- 
comings, an outstanding one being lack 
of time. This limitation of time made it 
necessary that the appraisal techniques 
be in the nature of self-appraisals based 
on experience. There was little time for 
ability testing. There was also inade- 
quate time for discussion and group 
interpretation. The program also suf- 
fered from its newness. Teachers were 
forced to give so much of their think- 
ing to the materials involved that they 
could give but inadequate attention to 
individual guidance problems. On the 
whole, the teachers were enthusiastic 
about the program and found that it 
carried itself with intrinsic interest. 


D° we have time enough for counsel- 
ing? The answer depends on the 
schools’ organization for guidance. If 
we leave such matters as giving occu- 
pational information, educational infor- 
mation, making appraisals of student 
progress, completing records of student 
activities, and collecting service data 
all up to the counselors on an individual 
interview basis, then there is no time 
for counseling. If, however, the school 
is organized to make full use of well- 
planned group guidance activities, the 
answer is, “Yes.” This is not to say 
that the schools have yet achieved ade- 
quate individualization of education, 
but we do maintain that a group guid- 
ance program supplemented by a coun- 
seling program such as we now have 
can work effectively. 
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The Town Meeting Goes 


To Town 


FE OR two thousand years the funda- 
mentals of debate and oratory have 
been based on the Aristotelian concept 


of persuasion, with a later mixture of . 


the emotional appeals emphasized by 
George Campbell. They have been used 
by both wise man and charlatan, and 
Aristotle’s ethical standards often have 
been omitted, If the Socratic method 
of discussion had received more at- 
tention, the course of history might 
have been changed, and certainly the 
content of the speech curriculum would 
have been different. Truth is more im- 
portant than victory, but the two are 
not synonymous. 

Assuming that there are some merits 
in formal debate, it would be useless to 
cite a long list of indictments against 
it, for: 

Where contraries are debatable, the truth 
is in their union. 

Though belief and action may be the 
final ends of rhetoric, the means should 
come first. Our schools should not 
get the cart before the horse. Truth 
through research and elucidation should 
precede the tricks of the advocate in the 
educational program. 


What we need is not the will to believe, but 
the wish to find out, which is the exact op- 
posite.” 


[% spite of the emphasis placed on 

contest debating in many secondary 
schools in Southern California, Herbert 
Hoover High School at Glendale never 
has been very active in that form of 
speech. The principal and the speech 
instructors have felt that such contests 


1 wm Durant, The Mansions of Philosophy, 
p. 39. 


2 Bertrand Russel, Sceptical Essays, p. 157. 


4 By HAROLD L. BREWSTER 





4 In explanation of his interest in the 
Town Meeting type of activity, Dr. 
Brewster writes: “Those of us who 
have felt the inadequacy of contest 
debating often have put up with it 
because there was nothing to take its 
place. Today there is no need for 
further tolerance of this much abused 
activity. Even some of the most rabid 
sponsors of debate are turning to the 
discussion methods.” 

Dr. Brewster has been a classroom 
teacher in the secondary schools of 
Glendale for twenty years. In addi- 
tion to teaching at the Herbert Hoover 
High School, he has organized the 
Glendale Community Players and 
was the managing director of the 
organization for ten years. He has 
served as summer session instructor 
at Chico State College and at Fresno 
State. He has been professional critic 
for the Hollywood Toastmasters Club 
for the past seven years. 





are not truly representative. Accord- 
ingly, various programs of panel dis- 
cussions and open forums were tried, 
and last year the Town Meeting was 
introduced into an upper division class 
in speech. 

In this latter class, the sessions were 
based on the National Town Meeting 
of the air, and the class hour each Fri- 
day was utilized for four five-minute 
speeches on the subject presented the 
night before on the radio. As the inter- 
est grew, other classes were invited to 
participate, and the attendance soon in- 
creased to such proportions that a va- 
cant study-hall became the temporary 
location of Town Hall. An intramural 
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competition, with small prizes for speak- 
ers and questioners, gave the movement 
added publicity. 

This year the interest has been phe- 
nomenal. Much of it has been the re- 
sult of the encouragement given by the 
Senior Problems instructors. Recent 
indications point toward another move 
to a larger auditorium. There has been 
one major problem, however. Some in- 
structors feel that they cannot afford 
to give one period a week from their 
courses, so we have solved the problem 
by varying the hour of the period so 
that the same class will not suffer week 
after week. 

Blanks have been provided with 
spaces for the name of the questioner, 
his regular class, and the name of the 
instructor. These cards are returned 
after each session so that the instructors 
may give credit for student partici- 
pation. 

Though usually the panel is composed 
of volunteers, this year three successive 
meetings have been limited to sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors, respec- 
tively. In each group the superior 
speaker was selected for an intramural 
competition before the whole student 
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body. Visiting faculty members have 
acted as judges, and the adjudication 
has been based on the ability of the 
speaker to analyze the proposition as 
well as to answer questions from the 
audience. This is the only element of 
competition which has been retained. 
On the whole, light rather than heat has 
marked the majority of the discussions. 


Te preview and bibliography pub- 

lished in the Town Meeting Bulletin 
often have furnished much more help 
than the actual program on the air. 
Though some students listen to the 
radio on the preceding evening, few 
ever echo the speeches. In many cases 
the local discussion surpasses the na- 
tional one in specific material. The in- 
telligence and insight expressed by the 
questions have been high, and, so far, 
no editing has been necessary. 

The success of the experiment has 
been marked by increased interest in na- 
tional and international problems, broad 
democratic audience-participation, and 
an active faculty support exceeding any 
ever felt for formal debate. Truly, it 
can be said, “The Town Meeting Goes 
to Town.” 



























Summer Junior College Workshops Postponed 


The Administrative Committee for the Junior College Terminal Education 
Study announces a moratorium on 1943 summer Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation Workshops. This action has been taken after consultation and affirmative 
agreement with members of the Executive Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, the Codrdinating Committee, the members of the Com- 
mission on Terminal Education, and the General Education Board. 

This moratorium means that the workshops originally scheduled for this 
coming summer at Harvard University, at the University of Chicago, and at the 
University of California at Berkeley will not be held. It means, also, that the 
money budgeted for the workshop expenses will be held in trust for use of work- 
shops in 1944, or later. 

The reasons directing this decision are the following: (1) war conditions 
are causing readjustments within junior colleges to such an extent that any 
effort to maintain workshops likely will yield only minor results, (2) greater 
benefits may be anticipated from the expenditure of the money involved in 1944, 
or at a later date, when present trends change to new trends for reconstruction and 
stabilization; (3) the trend in war conditions affecting travel, housing, and the 
need for manpower and womanpower indicates that teacher attendance at summer 
workshops will be diverted to other activities. 





A Center-of-Interest Unit in 





Safety Education <¢., w. mewvm strona 


NITS can be divided into about 

four general types, the subject- 
matter unit, the unit of adaptation, the 
source unit, and the center-of-interest 
unit. 

The subject-matter unit involves 
three important steps: orientation, as- 
similation, and checking on achieve- 
ments, The first step consists largely 
of motivation, of getting a bird’s-eye 
view of the unit, of lining up problems 
to do, and of determining goals and ob- 
jectives. The second step, assimilation, 
is the work period of the unit. This is 
the time for “learning by doing,” for 
studying, and for learning how to 
study—and during this time the teacher 
is becoming progressively unnecessary. 
The final period is one of appraisal of 
achievement. 

In a unit of adaptation, the goal is 
reached when the desired adaptation 
has been made by a fair percentage 
of the pupils participating. When most 
of them can participate effectively as 
chairman of a “meeting” in parliamen- 
tary procedure, or swimming, or writing 
a business letter, or preparing and giv- 
ing a speech, or in whatever the unit 
at hand is, the purpose of the unit has 
been achieved. The number of pupils 
in a given group who can make the 
adaptation, and the degree of adaptation 
made, will depend on the amount of 
time available, the recognized impor- 
tance of the unit, the interests and needs 
of the pupils, and other factors. 


A source unit contains an abundance 
of suggested activities and references 
from which teachers and pupils may 
draw in planning units of their own. 








q One of the pleas most often made 
by beginning teachers or by those 
inexperienced in the unit method is 
for accounts of sample units. They 
want to know how the unit is begun, 
what leads up to its selection, how 
the work is planned, how the students 
organize their reports. The present 
article affords an excellent account 
of the development of one type of 
unit, the “center-of-interest” unit. The 
author writes that he has great faith 
in the unit method as a means of 
adjusting the curriculum to the in- 
terests, needs, and maturation level 
of pupils. 

Dr. Strong is instructor in second- 
ary education and director of training 
in social sciences at the University of 
Utah. He has taught safety educa- 
tion at the University also, so it is 
not surprising that he selected a unit 
in safety to illustrate the center-of- 
interest type. Dr. Strong reports that 
he himself taught by the unit method 
in high schools for several years be- 
fore going to the University—at Sandy 
High School and at Murray High 
School, both located in the State of 
Utah. 





A source unit is not expected to be fol- 
lowed in detail by any group. It is sug- 
gestive only, Its value lies in the num- 
ber and variety of activities and helps 
it provides for possible use. 

A center-of-interest unit must grow 
out of a life situation; it must follow 
interests and special concerns of those 
working with it; it must release the 
creative intelligence, initiative, and re- 
sourcefulness of those working with it ; 
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it must develop cooperatively ; it must 
cut across any subject-matter lines that 
will furnish help in the solution of the 
problem ; it does not need to lead into 
any other unit. 

The bombing of Pearl Harbor, a 
crime, a marriage, a fraud, the local 
slum problem, propaganda, an accident, 
inflation, an armistice, a peace treaty, the 
local milk supply—these are examples 
of life problems around which center 
of interest units may develop. An acci- 
dent is the life problem around which 
the following unit develops. 


A 3:35 on a Monday afternoon, as 
school was letting out for the day, a 
three-car collision took place just off the 
school grounds, wrecking two new cars, 
killing one person, and sending four 
others to the hospital. Many of the 
high school students saw the accident 
and stayed around until details of clean- 
ing up were finished. The accident was 
uppermost in the minds of all pupils 
next day, and a social science teacher 
decided to plan a center-of-interest unit 
around it. Even the teacher didn’t know 
just where the unit would lead or what 
data and activities would be involved. 
Two important elements were present : 
the pupils were motivated, and it was a 
real life problem. 


This social science teacher capitalized 
on pupil interest the following day by 
asking a few questions about the acci- 
dent. Who was to blame for the acci- 
dent ? How could it have been avoided ? 
What elements of good citizenship were 
lacking on the part of one or more of 
the drivers? Under what conditions 
did the accident happen? And the class 
was surprised to recall that the road was 
wide, smooth, and straight ahead, that 
vision from all sides was good, that the 
weather was good, that the cars were 
practically new. Was it an accident, 
then, or was it an avoidable collision ? 
Such questions seemed to present some 
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new challenges to the pupils, and they 
willingly agreed to take some time to 
study the accident problem. 

Cooperative planning became the first 
element of business. Some pupils 
wanted to know how many were killed 
and injured each year in their own city, 
state, and nation as a result of such 
avoidable collisions. They agreed to 
carry on some research and present 
their findings to the class in as interest- 
ing a way as they could. One boy sug- 
gested that the home is one of the most 
dangerous places on earth, and a few 
other pupils joined him in some re- 
search on home accidents. In a near-by 
school, the playground equipment had 
been removed the year before because 
of playground accidents. A committee 
volunteered to investigate this condition. 

Many of the pupils were riding bicy- 
cles to school and wondered why bicycle 
accidents happen. They were surprised 
to learn that in 1938 the blame in 72 
per cent of the cases was placed on the 
cyclist ; he had violated some traffic law. 
If he was to blame in three out of four 
cases, what could he have done about 
it? Fire hazards and safety became the 
problem for another group. 


In an effort to get materials that 
would give them the desired informa- 
tion, these committees wrote letters for 
Traveler Insurance booklets, Red Cross 
Materials, P.-T. A. materials, and ma- 
terials from city and state organiza- 
tions. Some of them called on local 
insurance companies and other safety 
agencies and were surprised to find 
everyone glad to help. For the first time 
they became interested in the library 
copies of the monthly magazine put out 
by the National Safety Council, Safety 
Education. Fathers of some of the 
pupils worked in industries where 
safety campaigns were stressed, and 
much help was obtained from these 
sources. The pupils had a milk-nickel 
sale in their school and raised money 














to buy the textbook, Outwitting the 
Hazards.* 

Up to this point the main develop- 
ment was in writing letters, both busi- 
ness and friendly; in calling on and 
interviewing safety agencies of the city ; 
in gathering materials from homes and 
libraries ; in observing for possible acci- 
dent hazards in the community ; and in 
gathering and analyzing clippings deal- 
ing with accidents. 

As each committee continued its re- 
search, it divided the problem for which 
it was responsible among its various 
members and planned to present its 
findings to the class by means of posters, 
slogans, cartoons, skits, accident tables, 
poems, panel discussion, oral reports, 
bulletin board displays, visiting speak- 
ers, and safety films. An assembly pro- 
gram for the entire school, in which 
best skits, talks, poems, posters, and 
activities were presented, completed the 
unit. 

The pupils were reluctant to dis- 
continue the unit even after seven weeks 
of concentrated work on it. They saw 
future possibilities of contests in public 
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speaking and story writing, open to all 
the school, dealing with safety. They 
wanted to establish a class in driver 
training in which they could learn the 
elements of expert driving themselves. 
Some of them became interested in first 
aid and a first-aid club grew out of the 
activity. 

This truly was a unit of pupil activity. 


It tied directly into a life problem. It 


was geared to individual differences. 
Each pupil made a contribution to the 
group. All of them learned a little more 
about coédperation with others. A more 
wholesome attitude toward safe con- 
duct was developed. Information about 
the causes and possible prevention of 
accidents was obtained. Greater inter- 
est in the unwritten laws of the road 
was developed. The fact that accidents 
are caused, they don’t just happen, was 
driven home to most of those in the 
class. Practically all pupils were agreed 
that most of the accidents which caused 
101,500 deaths, 9,300,000 injuries— 
330,000 of them permanent inju- 
ries—and a total economic loss of $3,- 
750,000,000 in 1941 could have been 
prevented, and they were determined 
to do something about it. 


“The Prince of California Pioneers”: A Review 


To one who enjoys a survey of times, places, events, and men out of the rich 


accumulations of California history, we can recommend unqualifiedly the biog- 
raphy of John Bidwell: Prince of California Pioneers, by Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt 
(The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 1942; 463 pages; price, $3.50). 
The author draws on an exhaustive store of informational sources for the 
development of the narrative, including personal acquaintances with both General 
and Mrs. Bidwell. The background of pioneer life on the western edge of the 
continent is portrayed in a vivid sketch of the early overland journey of Bidwell 
into the “promised land”; the notable civic career of the founder of Chico is 
fully developed, and his wide and varied interests are brought into clear relief. 
Special value to the educational world flows from the author’s account of the 
generosity of the Bidwells in donating its beautiful site to the (now) State 
College at Chico. 

Dr. Hunt opens his preface by saying : “This book is a labor of love.” Through- 
out the volume that note of sympathy and appreciation of a noble character runs. 
The author is dean of the Graduate School at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He has already achieved distinction in the area of California history, 
his book California the Golden, being a required text in California schools. This 
new work by Dr. Hunt should find a ready acceptance among school authorities 
and librarians.—A. J. CLoup, president, San Francisco Junior College. 




























Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Reliability and Permanence of Vocational 
Interests of Adolescents, by Katherine Van 
Fridagh Taylor. Unpublished doctor’s dis- 
sertation, University of California, Berke- 
ley, 1941; 77 pages. 

NTERESTS and abilities are of pri- 

mary concern in educational and vo- 
cational guidance, the former having to 
do with motivation and the latter with 
technical performance. Since the cor- 
relation between these two variables 
appears to be very low, it is desirable 
to accord them individual attention 
when the basic problem is one of meas- 
urement. 

Miss Taylor undertook a study of 
vocational interests of adolescents— 
sixty-four boys and sixty-two girls—by 
means of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blanks for Men and Women. Since 
these were designed for, and standard- 
ized on, adults, her main objective was 
to evaluate them for use with adoles- 
cents. The success of the undertaking, 
she points out, was conditioned largely 
by three considerations, namely: (1) 
the vocational interests of adolescents 
had to be present to a sufficient degree 
to permit diagnosis, (2) the instrument 
used to measure such interests had to 
be reliable at the age level under con- 
sideration, and (3) the interests meas- 
ured had to exhibit permanence and 
stability if the results were to be used 
for purposes of vocational and educa- 
tional counseling. 

The group of pupils who served as 
subjects was “somewhat more homo- 
geneous than a random high school 
population” and possibly “slightly su- 
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perior.”” The Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blank for Men was administered 
to both boys and girls in the fall of 1936 
and the spring of 1937. The test was 
repeated in 1937-38 and in 1938-39. On 
the two latter occasions, however, the 
women’s form of the inventory was used 
for the girls. In the spring of 1941, a 
fourth test was administered for follow- 
up purposes. The first test had been 
administered when the subjects were in 
the tenth grade, and the fourth after 
they had been out of high school for 
two years. The data thus roughly cov- 
ered ages 16, 17, 18, and 20. 


In the case of the girls the tests were 
scored for twelve scales, namely : libra- 
rian, physician, nurse, social worker, 
social science teacher, life insurance 
saleswoman, office worker, stenogra- 
pher-secretary, artist, lawyer, house- 
wife, and femininity-masculinity. The 
boys’ tests were scored for thirteen 
scales, namely : certified public account- 
ant, chemist, doctor, lawyer, life insur- 
ance salesman, real estate salesman, 
school man, Y. M. C. A. secretary, office 
clerk, physicist, masculinity-femininity, 
interest maturity, and studiousness. 

As a first step in the analysis of the 
data, all scores were standardized for 
ease in handling and for comparability 
of scores from scale to scale. There- 
upon, the 17-year test for both boys 
and girls was rescored in odd and even 
halves and the coefficients of reliability 
for the several scales computed. The 
latter proved to be adequate for indi- 
vidual prediction. The next task was 
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to determine the magnitude of scores— 
“the presence of measurable interests 
to a degree sufficient for guidance.” This 
was accomplished through a comparison 
of the letter ratings received by the 
adolescent subjects and by adult sam- 
ples. In all such comparisons the 
adolescent subjects were found to be 
fairly comparable to the adults. 

Having established the presence and 
reliability of interests, Miss Taylor’s 
next problem was to measure the per- 
manence of the obtained interest scores. 
This was accomplished mainly through 
“test-retest correlations with length of 
interval and age as variable factors.” 
The results showed that an “increasing 
interval progressively lowered test- 
retest coefficients for both boys and 
girls.” When the length of interval was 
held constant for boys, stability regu- 
larly increased with age, and the ob- 
tained coefficients compared favorably 
with those for subjects three years older. 
The results for the girls were not as 
clear-cut, but they pointed definitely 
toward a lesser degree of permanence. 

Stability was analyzed further by a 
study of changes in letter ratings to 
determine whether the somewhat lower 
test-retest correlations for adolescents 
“might be due to greater homogeneity 
or to fluctuations in scores which might 
be obscured in comparisons based o1 
broad categories of ratings.” The re- 
sults showed this to be the case. “Ex- 
pressed in terms of the percentage pos- 
sibility of obtaining a given score on a 
retest at a stated interval, the proba- 
bilities were found to be slightly greater 
for boys and girls than for the adult 
samples.’”’ Vocational interests as meas- 
ured by the Strong inventories thus 
appeared to be about as permanent dur- 
ing the high school years as in adult life. 

The fact that the blank for men was 
used for both boys and girls in the 


initial test made possible certain direct 
comparisons. The results tended to 
conform to established psychological 
sex differences, the girls being found 
superior on verbal and social scales and 
the boys excelling on science scales and 
showing greater variability. Earlier 
comparisons had shown that the perma- 
nence coefficients attained by boys in- 
crease with age while those for girls 
tend to become less stable after high 
school graduation. 


N the strength of the data secured, 
Taylor submits the following con- 
clusions : 


1. The average reliability coéfficients ob- 
tained, .88 for girls and .87 for boys, are high 
enough to warrant individual prediction on 
fifteen of the twenty scales used. 


2. The permanence of interest scores of 
boys increases markedly between the ages of 
16 and 20, approximating the stability of 
adults’ interest scores at the 18-year-old level. 


3. The interest scores of girls are slightly 
more stable than those of boys for the ages of 
17 and 18 years, but are appreciably less stable 
at 20 years of age. 

4. The percentages of letter ratings ob- 
tained by both boys and girls are equivalent to 
those received by random samples of adults. 
Over a period of three years, the girls exhibit 
a 66 per cent identity of ratings, and the boys 
a 69 per cent identity with the greatest stabil- 
ity in “C” ratings. 

5. For practical guidance purposes, the 
Strong inventories are as satisfactory for use 
at the secondary school level as they are for 
use with adults. 

6. The data bear out the hypothesis that 
interests are developed early before voca- 
tional training and experience are encouu- 
tered. From this hypothesis grows the 
question, How, then, are interests established ? 

The strongest case may be made for the 
development of interests as a phase of per- 
sonality development. If one may accept the 
four types of interest patterns disclosed by 
factor analysis, future research upon the in- 
tegration of related personality components 
should prove to be a fruitful source of evi- 
dence for the adduction of factors underlying 
the organization of interest patterns. 











What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Junior College Federation Holds 
Two Important Special Meetings.— 
The California Junior College Feder- 
ation on February 11 concluded the sec- 
ond of two special state-wide meetings 
called by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education to consider the prob- 
lems facing junior colleges as a result 
of the war. 

Acceleration of students, the develop- 
ment of more realistically adequate 
war training programs, fiscal and legal 
problems (especially those emergent as 
a result of rapidly decreasing attend- 
ance ), and the implications of the world 
crisis for the present and the future pro- 
gram of upper secondary education en- 
gaged the attention of approximately 
100 persons representing the upper and 
lower secondary schools of the State, 
city school departments, higher edu- 
cation, and the State Department of 
Education. 

Acceleration. The problem of stu- 


dent acceleration was one of the most 
urgent before both meetings of the 
Federation. In the discussion of this 
problem, the universities were repre- 
sented by Hiram Edwards and Merton 
Hill, the junior colleges by Grace Bird 
and J. W. McDaniel, and the high 
schools by Earle Crawford. 

There was agreement that there ex- 
ists an urgent need to speed up the 
process whereby a gifted few might 
be enabled to meet more quickly the 
requirements for medicine, engineer- 
ing, and other “critical” professional 
responsibilities. There was little agree- 
ment concerning the acceleration of me- 
chanically gifted young people. Many 
high schools feel that such students will 
profit most by remaining in their local 
institutions. It was pointed out that 
many of the large high schools in Cali- 
fornia have facilities for the mechanical 
arts that equal or exceed those found 
in some junior colleges and four-year 





q The annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the California Society of Secondary 
Education will take place on one of the days scheduled for the conference of the 
Association of California Secondary Principals. A. C. Argo, president of the Society. 
reports that the exact time for the meeting has not yet been set but that members of 
the Board will be notified by mail once the final arrangements are made. Undoubt- 
edly the Board of Trustees will meet for luncheon, probably on Tuesday, April 20. 
The meeting of the Trustees is prescribed by the Society's Acts of Incorporation. 

A meeting for members of the Editorial Board of the “Journal” on one of the 
conference days also is contemplated. Mr. Argo expects to canvass the members 
to see if enough will be in attendance at the meetings to warrant the arranging 


of a special breakfast for this group. 
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colleges. It was likewise evident that 
the majority of the very small high 
schools of the State have quite inade- 
quate facilities for mechanical training. 

The Federation felt that further dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of stu- 
dent acceleration is desirable before a 
definite stand can be taken in regard 
to the proposed legislation lowering the 
age for entrance to junior colleges. It 
was agreed that this bill will not be 
pushed until this needed discussion can 
take place at the forthcoming confer- 
ence of secondary school principals in 
April. 

Financial Support. The problem of 
financial support was discussed at some 
length, and definite proposals for a 
change in the legislative provisions for 
the State support of junior colleges 
were agreed upon. 

Because of the tragic shortage of 
people in preparation for vital profes- 
sions and technical occupations, it was 
held imperative that institutions of 
upper secondary nature must be kept 
intact. If our junior college faculties 
are to be completely scattered, it will be 
a long time before an effective educa- 
tional institution can be rebuilt. Mean- 
while, millions of men will be returning 
and the need for adequate institutions 
of post-high-school character will be 
more acute than ever before in the his- 
tory of our Nation. 

The legislative proposal agreed to by 
the Federation calls for a more realistic 
payment by the State for services al- 
ready performed. At the present time, 
most students in attendance at junior 
colleges receive upward of 20 hours of 
instruction per week. Under present 
State regulations, the maximum num- 
ber of hours per week for which State 
reimbursement may be obtained is fif- 
teen. The new legislation proposes that 
some recognition be given to the actual 
situation. If adopted, the State would 
be called on to provide approximately 


25 per cent more per student in attend- 
ance than previously. 

The World Crisis. The implications 
of the world crisis for the present and 
the future program of post-high-school 
education were given attention by a 
number of participants in the confer- 
ences. Headlining this topic were two 
masterful addresses. Speaking at the 
December meeting on “The Future of 
Collegiate Education,” Gordon S. Wat- 
kins, dean of the College of Letters and 
Science at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, indicated the com- 
plexity and magnitude of the problems 
we face. 

The second address on this general 
theme was given at the February meet- 
ing by Baldwin M. Woods, professor 
of mechanical engineering and di- 
rector of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California. Dr. Woods spoke 
on “The Future of American Colleges 
and Universities.” He pointed out that 
our technical development is sufficient 
to serve as one of the foundations for 
a truly just world civilization. In order 
to bring about such a civilization, Dr. 
Woods indicated, American colleges 
and universities must provide leader- 
ship in the field of human engineering 
as well as in the mechanical aspects of 
civilization. 

Several participants—including John 
P. Gifford, educational adviser, War 
Manpower Commission; John C, Bes- 
wick, chief, Bureau of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, California State 
Department of Education ; and Samuel 
L. Fick, assistant director, Division 
of Vocational Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education—indicated the great 
present need for codperation with in- 
dustry and agriculture in work and 
training programs. Perhaps one of the 
largest sources of students during the 
months immediately ahead is to be 
found in the great group of women who 
must be transferred from ordinary do- 
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mestic pursuits to war production or re- 
lated commercial or industrial activities. 

Lieutenant Commander Dwight C. 
Baker, former president of Modesto 
Junior College, gave an excellent analy- 
sis of the navy program of recruitment. 
The army was represented by Captain 
F. M. Small of the Los Angeles office 
procurement district. 

Other Discussion. Some of the other 
problems discussed included: a report 
on the activities of the State Tax Con- 
ference, by Von T. Ellsworth; a pres- 
entation of legal problems, by A. E. 
Lentz; a summary of surplus teachers 
in California public junior colleges, by 
John L. Lounsbury ; a recommendation 
governing fhe granting of credit for 
military experience, by J. Paul Mohr; 
an address on “College Training for 
Women in Wartime,” by Virginia Judy 
Esterly ; a discussion of the program 
of cooperation with agriculture at the 
Santa Maria Junior College, by Harry 
E. Tyler ; a presentation and discussion 
on “Problems in the Organization of 
Evening High Schools and Evening 
Junior Colleges,” by George C. Mann, 
chief, Division of Adult and Continu- 
ation Education, California State De- 
partment of Education; a presentation 
and discussion on “The Role of Junior 
Colleges in Extended Training Pro- 
grams at Other Than the Normal 
Hours,” by Joseph E. Johnston, in- 
structor, Los Angeles City College, and 
Kenneth M. Kerans, dean of men, Los 
Angeles City College; a presentation 
and discussion on “Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of the War Disabled,” by H. D. 
Hicker, chief, Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, California State Depart- 
ment of Education ; and a presentation 
and discussion on “Present Status of 
Legislation Affecting the Junior Col- 
lege,” by C. S. Morris, president of 
San Mateo Junior College, and chair- 
man, Legislative Committee, California 
Junior College Federation. 
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The most significant resolution passed 
at the February meeting of the Feder- 
ation is given in full: 

That we pledge to those responsible for 
military and war production training pro- 
grams our cooperation in every way possible 
in furthering the interests of the war effort, 
and recommend the placing at their disposal 
such available facilities, buildings, equipment, 
and teaching personnel as may be of value in 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

—GEorGE H. Geyer, secretary, Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation; di- 
rector, Glendale District Junior College. 


7 v 7 


San Jose High School Successful 
in Its “Buy a Bomber” Campaign.— 
The San Jose High School Student 
Body scheduled the first two weeks in 
January of this year for its “Buy a 
Bomber” campaign. During this time 
it was their goal to sell $175,000 in War 
Bonds to purchase a bomber which 
would bear the name of San Jose High 
School. 


Provision was made to utilize com- 
petitive spirit by dividing the student 
body into two teams—the Boys’ League 
against the Girls’ League. Two large 
thermometers were set up in our high 
school quad to indicate the results of 
each day’s sales. The entire transaction 
of bond application and collection of 
money was handled by our students 
through the high school bank. The 
local building and loan organizations 
made up the bonds and mailed them to 
the purchasers. 

Although we had reached our goal 
of $175,000 three days before the end 
of the campaign, the students worked 
hard until the final gun was fired and 
netted the total sum of $254,785. 


The enthusiasm and all-out spirit dis- 
played by the students and the splendid 
response from the people of the com- 
munity made our campaign the activity 
of the city during the two weeks it 
lasted. 
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FOR PRE-INDUCTION 
TRAINING COURSES 


x * * 


ENTIRELY NEW BOOKS based on the War Department's 
Outlines, for juniors and seniors in high school. 


Wallendorf et al., Fundamentals of Machines . . .. . .« $1.24 
(One Semester) 

Wicks et al., Fundamentals of Shopwork. . ..... +. 112 
(One Semester) 


Greenly et al., Fundamentals of Electricity ..... . .- IJ16 
(One Semester) 


Williams & Scarlott’s Fundamentals of RadioI . . .. . . 1.04 
(One Semester) 


Williams & Scarlott’s Fundamentals of Radiol. . .. . . 1.24 
(One Semester) 


Barger’s Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics,I . . . . 1.12 
(One Semester) 


Barger’s Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics,]. . . . 1.24 
(One Semester) 


These Training for Victory books have all been written by practical men 
and experienced teachers. They furnish flesh and blood for the bare bones 
of the War Department's Outlines, with abundant laboratory suggestions, 
exercises, and other study aids. Richly illustrated with diagrams, line draw- 
ings, and photographs, they are admirably designed to help the classroom 
and shop meet the Army’s need of trained specialists and technicians. On 
this need General Brehon B. Somervell says: 


“Our Army today is an army of specialists. Out of every 100 men 
inducted into the service, 63 are assigned to duties requiring specialized 
training. We aren’t getting those 63 specialists through the induction 
centers. We must have these specialists—men who know the fundamentals 
of electricity, who know automotive mechanics, who can operate radios or 
dismantle carburetors. Without them, our Army would be an incongruous 
mass, incapable of attaining any objective. Our schools must educate the 
Nation’s manpower for war and for the peace that follows.” 


Many California high schools are now using some or all of these simple, 
streamlined books, especially with boys who have had little or no previous 
work in any of these fields. These books offer real help to nearly all pre- 
inductees and their instructors. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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SCIENCE OF 
PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 


ELEMENTS OF 
PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 


Successfully at work in thousands of schools preparing young Americans 
for the air. Choose either, depending on your course of study. Prepared 
by experts with the codperation of the CAA, and sponsored by The 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. $1.32, $0. 96, respectively. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY: 
A Pre-Induction Text 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK: 
By Johnson and Newkirk A Pre-Induction Text 
Two books that meet with absolute conformity the specifications of the 


outlines of TECHNICAL AND FIELD MANUALS OF THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT. Each $1.32. Illustrated. 


LENNES ALGEBRAS—REVISED 
A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


—Revised— 


A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


—Revised— 


New editions of these standard courses known everywhere as the simplest 
elementary courses ever offered. Second Course just off the press. $1.56, 
$1.80, respectively. 


SEYMOUR-SMITH GEOMETRIES 
PLANE GEOMETRY + SOLID GEOMETRY 


The new SOLID GEOMETRY, just published in March, brings a timely 
innovation in a unit on spherical trigonometry, basic to wartime courses 
in navigation. $1.72, $1.60, respectively. 


NEW PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 
(Revised 1942 Edition) 
By Black and Conant 


A standard for nearly twenty-five years, newly revised for modern needs 
in this vital wartime subject. $2.20. 


All prices quoted are list, subject to regular 
school discount. 
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HOW TO THINK 


How to Analyze, Associate, 
Memorize, and Reason. 


By 
ARTHUR D. FEARON, Ph.D. 


For High School and Junior College 
students. 


Helps students to study more efficiently. 
Encourages straight thinking. 


You can begin to use this small handbook 
in the middle of the term— 
As an adjunct to the English Composi- 
tion Course 


As a guide during class study periods. 


Stiff paper bound . . . . $1.50 a copy 
Citi Geued . . 2s $2.00 a copy 


200 pages 
Educational discount 20%, 


College Publishing Company 
2309 Webster Street 


San Francisco, California 








For Your Mathematics Classes— 
—Modern, Practical Heath Texts 


For Sale 


XTRA copies of the current issue 

of the JouRNAL are available 
singly at the regular price of 50 cents 
each or, in lots of ten or more, at 35 
cents per copy. 

So important to schools throughout 
the country is the fifty-page symposium 
included herein that nearly three hun- 
dred extra copies had already been re- 
served before the issue went to print. 
To be placed in the hands of teachers 
and others who are to supervise work 
activities during the summer, to be dis- 
tributed among employers of student 
harvest labor, to be studied by faculties 
of schools planning a harvest program 
—for these uses and many more, the 
symposium forms a handbook unique in 
the field today. 

A few copies of the March issue, with 
the symposium on the Victory Corps, 
also are still available—at the same 
prices quoted above as for April. 





W. W. Hart 
ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 


FIRST COURSE—COMPLETE SECOND YEAR COURSE 


W. W. Hart 


BASIC MATHEMATICS, A Survey Course 


Hart, Gregory, Schult 


MATHEMATICS IN DAILY USE 


An easy general mathematics 


Hart & Gregory 


SOCIALIZED GENERAL MATHEMATICS 





D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY °* San Francisco 








